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MEETING OF THE FAMOUS BLUE BOYS 


So This is England 



Scouts from all over the world have arrived to take part in the great Jamboree at Arrowe 
Park, Birkenhead. Here we see a group of Scouts from Japan pointing out sights of interest 
when their boat arrived in the Thames. 


THE HONOUR OF 
THE PASSER-BY 

THE BRIGHT BOX OF 
, PAPERS 

FencelessOrchards, OpenMoney 
Boxes, Unguarded Frontiers 

SAFETY IN HONESTY 

Put not your trust in princes; but 
usually you may put your trust in people. 
Somewhere in all. of us is something 
that responds to those who trust us. 
Every Scout at the Jamboree knows it. 

We were glad to see the other day in 
wandering through Canterbury Cathe¬ 
dral a notice from the Dean and Chapter 
asking us not to do any harm or scribble 
on the walls, and ending with 

Peace to thy house, O Passer-By. 

Now a travelling correspondent of the 
C.N. home from Canada sends us a few 
notes abont one of the chief things that 
impressed him there. We have often 
told stories of people who take up a 
newspaper from a heap in the street and 
leave their penny behind, but our 
correspondent tells us that in Toronto 
and other Canadian cities a novel kind 
of silent newspaper-boy is to be found. 

The Silent Newsboy 

At street crossings and other prominent 
places there may be seen a box about 
two feet long, standing on iron legs. 
The box has a lid, but one of its sides is 
missing, and'it is'always painted red 
or some other bright colour. On getting 
a little nearer you find the name of a 
newspaper on the top of the box, and 
through' the open side a score or more 
copies of papers have been thrust in. 

If you 'want a paper you do not look 
round 'for a shabbily dressed boy but 
for a brightly painted box. You select 
your paper, put your money in the box, 
and take what change you need. At 
intervals during the day the money is 
removed and a new supply of papers 
is placed in the box. There is no one 
to see whether you put your money in 
when you take the paper, or to see that 
you take only the right change. Some¬ 
times you find the box empty of news¬ 
papers, but with a handful of coins in 
their place ; yet there is no one there to 
guard it. - Everyone is trusted ; it is an 
Honour News Service. 

Honesty in all Races 

On inquiry you' find that it is very 
rarely abused. Sometimes the amount 
of money in the box is a little less than 
it should be ; sometimes it is a little more, 
for someone has not taken . his .full 
change ; but almost always the amount 
; s exactly right. 

And it is not only British Canadians 
who are thus trusted to be honest. One 
need only watch one of these silent 
newsboys for half an hour to prove that 
Jews and Italians, Negroes and Scan¬ 
dinavians, Greeks and Russians, buy 
their papers at the open box. It would 
seem to prove that if you. put people 


on their honour they respond, and that 
honesty is not the monopoly of any nation. 

Now let us leave the cities. Between 
Toronto and Niagara, a motor ride of 
nearly a hundred miles, are to be found 
some of the loveliest orchard lands in 
the world. Peaches and grapes, cherries 
and apples, and nectarines grow in 
generous profusion. In the spring it is 
a fairyland of blossom, while in the late 
summer it glows with the lovely bloom 
of fruit. The orchards come right up to 
the road, and if a car were to skid it 
would bump into an apple tree or a 
grape vine. 

In all that hundred miles of road 
through the orchard lands there is not 
one yard of hedge or fence ; there is 
neither wall nor wire. At any moment 
a motorist could stop his car, wander 
in among the trees, and pick his pocket¬ 
ful, or the thirsty pedestrian could reach 
up for an apple or down for a bunch of 
luscious grapes. But neither motorists 


nor pedestrians dream of- doing so, for 
they are on their honour not to steal. 

Occasionally a few bunches of grapes 
are stolen or a few coins taken from the 
paper-box; but it is rare. Those 
fenceless orchards in the country and 
hedgeless gardens in the towns, and the 
open money-boxes in the street, are in 
practice at least as safe from theft as 
our gardens protected by high walls 
or barbed wire. It would seem that 
there is some ' noble strain in human 
nature that responds to trust. 

There is no safer frontier in the 
world than that between Canada and 
the United States, where along 3000 
miles there is not a single armed guard ; 
nor are there any grapes or apples safer 
from theft than those along the high 
road from Toronto to Niagara, not any 
newspapers more secure than those 
in open boxes in Canadian streets, all 
of which have no other protection than 
the honour of the passer-by. 


BLUE BOY GOES 
TO SEA 

Joining His Mother 
in America 

LITTLE SIX-YEAR-OLD OF 
LONG AGO 

Another Blue Boy is to leave England. 
He is Master William Tennant, who was 
painted in his pretty blue costume of the 
18th-century child when he was six. 

Romney painted him and took great 
delight in his task, for this was about the 
time Gainsborough had painted that 
other Blue Boy, Master Buttall, which 
was shown a year or so ago at the 
National Gallery before it also emigrated 
to America. 

The fashionable portrait painter had 
little William Tennant at his studio for 
nine sittings, so careful he was to make 
this-portrait a masterpiece. 

We wonder what the painter and the 
little six-year-old boy found to talk 
about while the painting was going on, 
and whether William-liked his portrait 
when it was finished ? 

He ought to have done so, for it is a 
delightful picture, and we might say of 
it that as Romney did not paint it in a 
hurry it is not likely to be forgotten in 
a hurry. 

Seldom Seen by the Public 

In 1789 it was finished, and paid for 
before it was finished and sent home to 
Ashton Hall in Staffordshire. Fifty 
guineas was the price. It might bring 
fifty times as much now ; but the picture 
has always shunned the auction room 
and has hardly been seen outside the 
houses of its owners in the 140 years 
since Romney paintedit. 

It passed in the last century into the 
collection of Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s 
sister, Mrs. Burns, who left it to her son. 
Now it has been bought by a New York 
Gallery ; and perhaps William Tennant, 
the Blue Boy, may join his mother, 
whose portrait, which was painted by 
Gainsborough, hangs in the Pierpont 
Morgan Collection in New York. 

It is pleasant to think that the son 
will cross the Atlantic to find his mother 
again after many years, and pleasant 
also to recall that the mother’s maiden 
name was Debonnaire. For Master 
William Tennant was what our French 
friends would call a debonair little boy. 

, Pictures on page 7 


THE TAXI FLAG 

An admirable idea comes from Poland, 
where the taxi-men have been learning 
languages. 

English, French, and German visitors 
to Warsaw will in future be able to 
select a taxi-driver who can speak their 
own language. A country’s flag .is dis¬ 
played in the cab window to indicate 
that the driver speaks, the language of 
that country as well as Polish, and many 
of the men can speak all four tongues. 
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THE HERB OF THE 
MOUNTAINS 

Story of a Grass of 
North Shansi 

A BLESSING IN TIME OF FAMINE 

Some of the work being done by 
the International Famine Relief Associa¬ 
tion in^ North-West China is really 
twice blessed. 

It is helping not only the famished 
people of that area, but is also bringing 
relief to thousands of sufferers from 
asthma and similar complaints all over 
the world. How this came about was 
told to a correspondent by Dr. Bernard 
Read, who went out from Brighton 
when little more than a boy to help 
Dr. Thomas Cochrane, of the London 
Missionary Society, as a dispenser in 
Peking, and he has now become 
Professor of Pharmacology at the 
great Peking Union Medical College. 

A Valuable Drug 

“ Hundreds of famine sufferers are 
now employed in North Shansi,”- he 
said, “ in collecting the herb Maliuang, 
a sort of grass which 'grows on the 
mountains. It has been found that 
from this herb a most potent drug can 
be made which is now largely used in 
the relief of asthma. The collection, 
transport, drying, and re-sale to medical 
concerns of the drug is largely in the 
charge of the Rev. F. J. Griffith, a 
missionary of the S.P.G. working with 
the International Famine Relief Associa¬ 
tion in China. In carrying out this work 
he is not only giving employment to 
hundreds who'would otherwise have to 
starve, but he is bringing a blessing to 
many other sufferers in the West." 

Ancient Chinese Discovery 

Dr. Read declares that the modern 
use of this drug is almost entirely due 
to the brilliant research rvork of a 
Chinese medical man, Dr. K. K. Chen. 

" At the same time,” he added, “ one 
must not forget that something of the 
virtues of Mahuaug was known to 
Chinese doctors 3000 years n.c. It 
is only one of the instances we find in , 
medicine of the Chinese having fore- : 
stalled some discoveries by T thousands of 
years. Ancient Chinese doctors had at 
least some idea of the value of chaul- 
moogra oil in the treatment of leprosy, 
and today we are again discovering 
the value of the use of this oil.” 

Dr. Read has himself been engaged 
on much research regarding the Mahuang 
plant. He sent specimens of it to Dr. 
Otto Stapf, the great botanist at Kew 
Gardens, where it was identified as 
being an'entirely new species as far as 
Western knowledge is concerned. It has 
separate plants for the two sexes, and 
it flowers only one month in the year. 

A CRACK IN CHINA 
The Trouble With Russia 

Although the trouble between Russia 
and China is serious enough, with the 
shadow of war across it all, there is 
ground for hope that the fusillade will 
not be great. 

The disputants are too far from one 
another. Japan, which is near enough 
to be a good judge of events, did not 
appear to believe that serious conflict 
would arise, her belief being founded 
on the fact that there would be much 
disturbance of traffic by the suspension 
of it on the Manchurian Railway. The 
"dispute began on, and over, -this im¬ 
portant line of railway, from which 
China wished to evict all Russian officials. 

Russia retorted by declaring that all 
Chinese must leave Soviet territory. If 
both decrees were carried out there 
would be financial loss to the two 
disputants. But Russia has scarcely 
the means to undertake the dispatch 
of- a Red Army over the Siberian 
Railway; and China has brought to a 
fine art the procedure of sitting still and 
waiting for events. 


A BUNDLE OF 
OLD POEMS 

NEW LIGHT ON A 
FAMOUS FIGURE 

Warren Hastings and His Sad 
Chapter of Fame 

THE BROKEN DREAM 

A bundle of old poems has just come 
to light and they show us a new side of 
a famous man. 

Some call Warren Hastings the chief 
founder and organiser of the British 
Empire in India. Others call him an 
unscrupulous adventurer. But till now 
no one had come to think of this puzzling 
man as a poet. 

The poems were written at Daylcs- 
ford, the house of his childish dreams. 
The Hastings family had once been rich 
and important, but Warren Hastings 
was born in a poor parson’s house, and 
in the neighbouring parish stood Dayles- 
ford, the ancestral home, which his great¬ 
grandfather had been forced to sell. The 
little boy used to dream of making a 
fortune and buying back Daylesford. 

He realised that dream, but it brought 
him no happiness. The East India 
Company’s clerk rose to be Governor- 
General of India, And sank to be an 



Warren Hastings, by Sir Thomas Lawrence 


accused man defending himself against 
terrible charges. After a trial lingering 
on for seven years he was acquitted in 
1795, and retired to Daylesford with 
bitter memories. 

In his poems he says that there is 
nothing for him to do but 

To bear contented my accomplished lot, 
Impeached, reviled, acquitted, and forgot. 

He could find no peace in the green 
solitudes of Daylesford while he knew 
that hundreds believed this to be his 
likeness : 

A mouth extended fierce from ear to ear. 
With fangs like those that wolves and tigers 
wear; 

Eyes whose dark orbs absorb a sullen mood, 
A lust of rapine, and a thirst of blood ; 

Such Hastings was, as by the Commons 
painted 

(Men shuddered as they looked, and women 
fainted). 

To Burke it shews a soul with envy curst, 
Malignant, mean, and cruel where he durst; 
To Sheridan a foe to shame, untrue 
To every kindred tie, and social too: 

To Fox a shifting knave with false pretence. 
Michael alone descried his want of sense, 

And all in avarice agreed to find, 

Or make, the ruling passion of his mind. 

Yet he has friends ! and they, nay—(strange 
to tell!) 

His very wife, who ought to know him well, 
Whose daily sufferings from the worst of men 
Should make her wish the wretch impeached 
again— 

Believe him gentle, meek, and true of heart— 
O Hastings, what a hypocrite thou art! 

. He lived on till August 22, 1818, when 
he died at 86. He had dreamed of a 
peerage which would set the seal on his 
acquittal, but it never came. To this 
day the world has not agreed on its 
verdict, half mankind calling him a hero, 
and half a villain. His trial will always 


VOICES OVER THE 
WATER 

Talking to a Ship 

BEGINNING OF A NEW ERA 

A day and a half (500 miles) from New 
York the operator in the wireless room 
of the liner Berengaria heard a voice 
calling him. It was speaking in Paris. 

He gave an answering signal. Then 
he heard and repeated, so that others in 
the wireless room might also hear, what 
the man in Paris was saying. It was : 
“ We are forty delegates of the French 
and foreign press gathered in the 
Avenue Breteuil. We are listening to 
the Berengaria. It is very hot in Paris.” 

The words are not very momentous, 
but the sound of them in that cabin in 
the midst of the ocean was thrilling. 
It was the first time that words spoken 
into a telephone on land had been heard 
2000 miles away on a ship to which 
they were directed. 

' It was also the first time words spoken 
into a ship’s telephone had been received 
in the same way on land. It marks 
the beginning of a new era when tele¬ 
phone talks on ships will be as easy as 
between subscribers on land exchanges. 

POOR APE 
A Tragedy of Gibraltar 

One of Gibraltar’s rock apes has met 
its death in the strangest way. It was 
killed by eagles. 

The apes of the Rock are one of its 
traditions. They have been long there, 
and are actually protected by the 
authorities. Yet hardly anyone ever 
sees them alive or dead. Visitors to 
Gibraltar practically never do catch 
sight of them, and when surveying the 
bareness of the Rock of all except scrub 
might be excused for thinking that their 
existence was a fable. 

Those who live in Gibraltar know 
better, because the apes from time to 
time plunder k the carefully-kept little 
gardens. Last year one of them made 
itself such a pest that, though with 
great reluctance, orders to watch for it 
and shoot it were given. 

A dead ape is an even rarer sight 
than a live one on the Rock. They 
creep away to die. But this one died 
in the open after a fight which the 
Gibraltar people believe must have been 
with the eagles or vultures which some¬ 
times sail over the Rock. 


NOBLESSE OBLIGE 
Woods Better Than Words 

Dorking will remember the coming-of- 
age of the Earl of Lincoln. Instead of 
giving a birthday present it received one. 

The gift was that of Glory Woods 
(appropriate name), which came from 
the earl’s father, the Duke of ^Newcastle; 
and we do not expect to hear a more 
gracious speech than that with which 
the duke explained his generosity. 

As long as he could remember, the 
duke said. Glory Woods had been the 
playground of Dorking. The. woodland 
would be of no use to him unless he 
built on it, and that he thought would 
not be very sporting. 

Many a less handsome present has 
been accompanied by more high- 
sounding phrases, but the 21 acres of 
woodland opening up splendid view's in 
Surrey and Sussex is better than w'ords. 

Continued from tbe previous column 
be one of the most famous in history, 
That is why the poems of his old age 
have so much interest. But they have 
a human interest as well as a historical 
value. There is something tragic about 
the old man who realised the dreams of 
his boyhood and won back the home of 
his ancestors, only to find his triumph 
turn to dust and ashes. He was the first 
Governor-General of British India ; he 
was squire of Daylesford; and he was one 
of the most unhappy men in the work). 


Noisy Sleepers 

Too Good for Ants 
and Men 

The suggestion that railway corii- 
panies have it in their power to stimu¬ 
late British industry by substituting 
steel for wooden sleepers has brought a 
rather surprising answer from Sir Cecil 
Lowther. 

He points out that in South Africa, 
during the Boer War and after, tens, of 
thousands of steel sleepers were used 
on the railways. The purpose v'as not 
to benefit industry but to baffle white 
ants, whose habit it is to breakfast, 
lunch, and dine on v'ood of any sort 
which man introduces into their domain. 

Wood Better Than Steel 

The steel sleepers were not only too 
much for the ants ; they were too much 
for the people who travelled over them 
They reduced comfort and- increased 
noise. Today they are no longer railway 
sleepers, but survive, in new .positions, 
to carry wires for fencing, while sleepers 
of wood, treated with a substance 
offensive to the ants, carry the trains and 
defy the jaws of the insect enemy. 

It is not difficult to imagine that metal 
sleepers beneath the rails of trains, 
however firmly buried in stone, might 
increase noise and lack something of 
the elasticity characteristic of the 
wooden sleeper. We cannot but wonder 
what Tennyson would have thought had 
be begun his career as a railway traveller 
over sleepers of steel. 

A Clue to Tennyson 

There is a famous line of his: “Let 
the great world spin for ever down the 
ringing grooves of change.” Orators 
quote it, for it is in all the books of 
quotations; but can anybody explain 
what it means ? The meaning is not 
what the poet designed. These debated 
steel sleepers give us a clue. 

Tennyson was one of the passengers 
by the first train from Liverpool to 
Manchester. He made the journey at 
night in the dark. The stations and way- 
side were crowded so that he was unable 
to see the lines. As he sat in his carriage 
listening to the hum and roar of the 
wheels he imagined the lines to be 
grooved and thought that the wheels ran 
in the grooves ! " He saw the Earth 
revolving in space under some such 
control as that which grooved rails for 
trains suggested, and so from his error 
it happens that we are still quoting a 
perfectly meaningless line, and until his 
poetry is forgotten we shall continue to 
bid the great world spin down grooves 
which neither ring nor exist. 


THE DOG IN THE CAR 

'A motorist, had an experience the 
other day which has been a warning to 
him, and may profit others. 

He left his saloon car in a friend’s 
drive, with a spaniel in the back. When 
he returned the car had gone. 

An anxious man hurried down the 
drive, and found his car resting in a 
thick yew hedge, with the doggy pas¬ 
senger looking very startled. 

Evidently the spaniel had jumped 
into the front seat and knocked the 
brake safety catch. 


THINGS SAID 

I was born a king and I must do my 
job. Alfonso of Spain 

It is not fair to powder all girls with 
the same puff. Rev. H. W. R. Elsley 

Oh, that my tunic were made of 
chiffon ! R.A.F. officer at Hendon 

No man fighting for his life will 
keep the rules. Mr. Duff Cooper, M.P. 

The character of English people 
musically is extremely bad. 

Sir Edward Elgar 

Begin your web and God will supply 
the thread. Italian Proverb 
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A MOP TOURNAMENT • KEEPING COOL • WHERE THE THAMES RISES 



:•%> 




The Joy of Life—Jolly scenes such as this are now common round the British coasts. It must seem to the children that the days are all too shori 



A IVIop Tournament—Here is a merry picture from Brighton 
showing two bathers at the Regatta having a bout with 
mops. The fall of the vanquished caused great amusement. 


Keeping Cool —During the heat wave these children at 
Margate found that in the water was by far the best place 
to have a game with their big ball. 


Where the Thames Rises—This picture shows water being 
ta/ken during the drought from the Seven Springs in the Cots- 
wolds, the source of tho Thames. The river has been low. 



A Jamboree Visitor—An interesting visitor to the Jamboree is William Tomkins, or Wild 
Horse, as he is known to his Red Indian friends. Wild Horse, seen here with two Sioux 
Indians, has given to the Scouts the sign language of the North American Indians. See page 12. 



A Historic Plane—Twenty years ago, on July 25, 1909, the Channel was crossed for the first 
time in an aeroplane by IVI. Bleriot. Here the French airman’s monoplane is arriving at the 
Science Museum, South Kensington, where it is on show with other historic machines.. 



A Useful Hobby—Besides being a fascinating pastime flying model aeroplanes can be of great use to science, which owes many important discoveries to men who have experimented with 
models. Here we sea youths of the FJ,A.£. Training School at Hatton, where an internrstinnnl r.omoetition was held, about to launch their machines, many of which made splendid flights. 
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A TOUCH OF THE 
OLD DAYS 

Sweet Herbs in the City 

OLD LONDON’S POMP 
AND PAGEANTRY 

London, revived memories good and 
bad when the Master and Wardens and 
Members of the Court of Assistants of 
the Vintners Company went to church at 
St. James’s, Garlickliytlie, the other day- 

According to ancient custom their 
beadle, stavesmen, swan marker, and 
bargemaster went at the head of the 
procession, but in front of it went four 
wine porters in smocks and top hats, 
sweeping the streets with besom brooms. 

These wine porters have a Guild of 
their own, with privileges and duties, 
and one of their duties is to sweep the 
streets before the Master of the Vintners 
Company " lest the feet of their Masters 
be besmeared or that they slip in the 
mud and mire.” 

At the church door the procession 
was met by the clergy, and the members 
were given posies of sweet herbs " lest 
their nostrils be offended by odours.” 

Scarlet and Gold 

Thus was our London of motor- 
omnibuses and telephones and city 
dustmen reminded of the London that 
used to be a city glittering with 
painted signs and stained-glass windows, 
thronged with knights and merchants 
arrayed in scarlet cloaks and blue gowns, 
wearing gold chains and rings and 
swords in splendid scabbards. Such 
was London when the craft guilds were 
at the height of their power. It was an 
age of fine liveries, of banners, and pro¬ 
cessions when all the craftsmen marched 
in honour of their patron saint, or to 
grace some civic occasion. 

There are 77 livery companies still 
existing in the City, but their splendour 
is over, and we contrive to content our¬ 
selves with a London in which merchants 
like Mr. Selfridge have replaced the 
guilds, and policemen have replaced 
watchmen, and taximen have replaced 
watermen, and nothing is the same any 
more, except a few dim corners of 
Westminster Abbey not hidden by 
eighteenth-century statues. 

THE HUMANITY IN THE 
HEART OF MAN 
Sir Ian Hamilton Tells a Story 

A story Sir Ian Hamilton told the 
other day about Lord Methuen and 
■ General De la Rey, when Briton and 
Boer were at war, makes us hopeful 
that some day the two peoples may live 
like real brothers in peace. 

After the skirmish of Klip Drift Lord 
Methuen, the British commander, was 
wounded and a captive in the hands 
of the Boer general. 

At that time a number of the Boers of 
De la Rey’s commando were very sore 
because Commandant Scheepers of the 
Cape Dutch had been shot as a rebel. 
They proposed that Lord Methuen should 
be shot as a reprisal. 

De la Rey, who was with Lord 
Methuen in the tent where he lay and 
was doing what he could for him, heard 
of this threat. He had the British general 
lifted into a wagon, and himself drove 
it into the midst of the malcontent com¬ 
mando. “ Now (said he), there you are; 
would you shoot that wounded man ? ” 

The Boers said not a word ; nobody 
said Yes. They dispersed with a murmur, 
and De la Rey drove the wagon back 
to the tent. Lord Methuen was after¬ 
wards released. 

Incidents like this softened the bitter¬ 
ness of strife as''well as its recollections. 
•They were the foundation of hope 
for the future. 

Lord Methuen has just been wounded 
again, having broken his arm. We wish 
him a speedy recovery. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



Every day Barnardo’s Homes have 
to provide 24,000 meals. Will you 
please send them half-a-crown ? 


France Pays Her Debts 

The French Chamber, after an exciting 
debate, decided by a majority of eight 
votes to ratify the treaty for paying its 
war debts to Britain and America. 

Chinese Aeroplanes 

The first aeroplane made throughout 
in China has just been making its trial 
flights. It is called Cheng Ivung 1. 

From the King I&r 

A Scarborough man, who cared for one 
of the King’s pigeons when stranded, has 
been presented with a pair of young 
pigeons from the Royal loft. 

Pussy in the Tree 

A Bath policeman climbed a 70-foot 
tree and rescued a kitten which had been 
there for three days. 

The Poor Pit Ponie9 

There are still fifty thousand ponies 
in British coal mines, about 1300 mines 
being now worked ky ponies. 

A Great Army of Orphans 

The National Children's Home, which 
has reached its Diamond Jubilee, has 
educated 20,000 orphans and has at 
present 4000 in its big family. 

Wonderful Growth of the Qramophono 

Twenty years ago the gramophone 
companies produced about 700 records 
a week ; the number produced in an 
ordinary week is now about half a 
million. 


HOW THE SUN MAKES 
A FIRE 

Heat Rays Burn a Post Office 

A heat wave in England never fails 
to make itself felt. In a Post Office near 
Peterborough it made itself seen. 

The rays of the Sun, focused in some 
way on to something that would burn 
easily, set fire to the shop of which the 
Post Office was a part, and burned it 
down. Fortunately the fire respected 
public property, and the books, stamps, 
and postal orders were saved. 

Many mysterious fires are believed to 
have been started in this way. Just as 
the lens of a magnifying-glass will bring 
the ray’s of the Sun passing through it 
to a focus (where, in uniting, they are 
magnified to burning-point) so a broken 
bottle may’ effect the same thing if the 
glass is fractured in a peculiar way. 

Water Causes Fire 

It is sometimes thought that the fires 
which arise on commons in parched 
summers arise in this way, and when the 
subject was discussed some time ago in 
the C.N. it was learned that at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum the wood 
of a window-ledge had been scorched by 
the heat rays focused through a water- 
bottle globular in shape. Another 
correspondent of the C.N. mentioned 
that in a chemical laboratory the round 
water-bottles focused the Sun’s rays in 
the same dangerous way. 

If the bottle were square, or straight¬ 
sided, the rays passing through it would 
come out as they go in, but the rounded 
shape, especially when there is water in 
the bottle, serves to bend the rays 
toward a point without offering them the 
opportunity of bending harmlessly back. 

It is worthy of remark that the July 
heat wave in England coincided with 
one of the warm periods predicted roo 
years ago by Alexander Buchan. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Arapahoes . . . Ah-rap-ah-hoes 

Comanches .... Ko-man-ches 

Godthaab . . . . Got-haw..,b 

Hadramaut . . . Hali-drah-mawt 

Kyoto.. Kyo-toh 

Melic ........ Mell-ik 


Mystery of the 
Sea 

Training Ship Vanishes 
From Sight 

Hope still lives that the disappearance 
of the Danish training ship for boys, 
the Kobenhavn, may not prove another 
tragedy of the sea. It is still, however, 
one of its mysteries. 

Last December the Kobenhavn, which 
is a large sailing ship, one of the few 
left on which boys receive a sea training, 
left Montevideo in South America for 
Australia. She has been seen only once 
since, when she passed the Island of 
Tristan da Cunha in January. 

Then she was adrift. There seemed 
nobody on board. The Kobenhavn 
drifted nearer and nearer the reef of the 
island till it seemed she must ground on 
the rocks. At the last moment she 
swung away. She swept out to sea and 
was never seen again. 

Had she sunk ? There was a mist on 
the sea and no wind. Tristan da Cunha 
fishermen climbed to the high rocks of 
the island at dawn to try to sight her. 
There had been no wind to take her far 
away, but the Kobenhavn was not to 
be seen. 

They thought she must have sunk, 
for she had been lying low in the water ; 
but no boat, no wreckage, nothing of 
the Kobenhavn was found then or has 
been found since on any coast. 

Whether her crew escaped in the 
boats and are now marooned in the 
Southern seas, or stranded on some 
inaccessible stretch of the American or 
African coast, only the future can say. 


WHAT TO DO WITH AN 
IDOL-MAKER 
China Turns Him to Good 
Account 

It is a long time since there arose no 
small stir in Ephesus because the craft 
of the idol-makers was in danger from 
the preaching of Paul. 

We cannot help remembering that 
great scene in the Bible as we learn 
from a professor in a great medical 
college in Peking, Dr. Bernard Read, 
what has been happening there. Dr. 
Read has been telling a C.N. correspond¬ 
ent of an interesting way in which the 
health authorities of the new Govern¬ 
ment in China are making use of some 
of the members of the old regime who 
found themselves unemployed. 

Among them was an idol-maker, 
whom they have set to work in making 
models of people suffering from various 
diseases. The sort of medical Madame 
Tussaud’s he builds up is then exhibited, 
and serves as a valuable first lesson in 
health to thousands who cannot read 
or write, but who in this way are made 
familiar with the outward symptoms of 
illnesses and are instructed how to take 
precautions or to begin a cure. 

RIGHTING AN OLD 
WRONG 

Louvain’s New Library 

Louvain’s Library, which the Germans 
burned in the war, has risen from its 
ashes, and the Germans have been the 
largest subscribers to the new library, as 
is right and fitting. 

Germany has replaced 300,000 
volumes, including 300 parchment manu¬ 
scripts, some of them beyond price. Less 
had been asked ; Germany gave more. 

Other nations gave to Louvain. 
Great Britain sent 55,000 books, largely 
through the influence of Dr. Guppy of 
the John Rylands Library at Manchester; 
France gave 33,000 ; and Japan sent a 
gift of 420,000. 

America’s citizens sent valuable gifts 
of manuscripts and hardly a country 
in the world failed to send a contribution 
in money or in kind. 


FAKIR SINGH 

A Man Who Went 
Barefoot Through India 

THE JOY OF SACRIFICE 

To the loss of their General the Salva¬ 
tion Army has to add the death of 
Commissioner Booth - Tucker, who, 
though he bore the family name as part of 
his own, was not a Booth, but one of 
the great recruits who were drawn to 
the cause by the zeal of its founder. 

He was an Indian civil servant, 
drawn to, the Army by reading the 
War Cry, and he had the hardest work 
to persuade the old General to allow 
him to enter the ranks. 

Enter them he did, and he carried the 
Army’s fiery cross through India as the 
first pioneer. How strange it must 
have seemed to his family and all his 
former associates that this man, well 
born, a scholar versed . in Sanskrit, 
Hebrew, and five Indian languages, 
should don native garb and march 
barefoot through India delivering the 
Salvation Army’s message ! i 

Official Recognition 

He was imprisoned by the Indian 
Government because it was feared that 
his methods and his street preaching 
might inflame the passions of the Indian 
religionists. But such was his zeal, his 
devoted unselfishness and honesty, that 
his work at last won more than official 
pardon. It won recognition even from 
the authorities who at first had tried 
to stop him; and for what he had done 
the King bestowed on him in 1913 the 
Kaiser-i-Hind Medal. 

His name in India was Fakir Singh, 
and the Government pften sought his 
advice on economic and social questions. 
He served the Army, his King, his 
country, and his God. 

NEW BERRIES FOR OLD 
Native Birds Change Their Diet 

Bird-lovers in New Zealand have been 
pleased and surprised to find that the 
threatened extinction of the Dominion’s 
quaint and beautiful native birds may 
not happen after all. 

Native birds appear to be more 
plentiful in some parts of the country 
than they have been for many years. 

It is hoped that the birds are adapting 
themselves to the altered conditions 
resulting from the clearing of the forests 
and the introduction of natural enemies 
such as rats and weasels. The destruc¬ 
tion of the forests has deprived them of 
both their secluded haunts and their 
natural food of berries and forest 
insects. However, observers say the 
birds are learning to feed on the berries 
of European trees which have been 
planted by the settlers. 

One thoughtful New Zealander writes 
to us that he has long advocated the 
planting of flowering and berry-produc¬ 
ing trees so as to increase the food supply 
for native birds. 

WHERE DO THE PIPES GO? 
Colour Scheme of a Ship 

Any boy who has seen the engine 
room of a big ship will have been 
amazed at the number of pipes coming 
from the boilers to the engines, and going 
from pumps, refrigerators, and what¬ 
not, to different parts of the ship. 

A committee of engineers has just 
been devising a system of colours for 
these pipes so that blue pipes go to one 
part of the ship, red pipes to another, 
green pipes to another, and so on. 

When an engineer leaves a ship and 
has to take charge of another, his work 
will be made much easier by being able 
to recognise from the colour of the pipes 
to w’hat part of the ship they are going. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



WAR ON PORPOISES 
White porpoises have done so 
much harm to the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, fisheries that now 
Quebec is to use aeroplanes and 
motor-boats against them. 






COLD-LOVING WHALES 
White whales, or belugas, which 
even in winter seldom go far 
south of Godthaab in Baffin 
Bay, are now migrating north¬ 
ward to Smith Sound. 


RUSSIA'S HIGHEST PEAK 
A recent survey of the Pamir 
region has established that a peak 
there called Mount Garmo is 
24,588 feet high and the loftiest 
summit in all Russia. 


ALASKA’S SUMMER 

- ,~-r< y- . 


Vegetation flourishes 

w "75* 

amazingly in the Yukon 


Valley in the hot summer 

v-» > r»t 

sunshine and the natives 

gather great quantities 


of berries for preserving 


in seal-oil for winter use. 



WILD WEATHER 
Transylvania, the Ru¬ 
manian province en¬ 
closed by the Carpathian 
Mountains, recently ex¬ 
perienced such violent 
storms that trains in 
many places were held 
up for twenty four hours. 


TL ANTIC 






Where They Are Harvaiiinj 
Wheat. W. Canada, Europe, Russia. Tea. China. 
Sugar. Brazil, Mauritius, Queensland. Mata. S. 
America. Rice. India. S. China. Figs. All 
Mediterranean countries. Oranges S. Africa. 
Cotton. U.S.A.. Egypt, India. 


STEAMING VENEZUELA 
It is now the wet season on the 
llanos, or grassy plains, of 
Venezuela and as the tempera¬ 
ture often reaches 100 degrees 
the climate is very trying. 



A SCORPION PLAGUE 
Scorpions have been 
particularly troublesome 
in Morocco and several 
persons stung by them 
have died, though the 
effect of the poison is 
not usually fatal. 


A HUNTER’S LUCK 
A man who went to hunt a 
lioness lurking close to a mis¬ 
sion near Mwanza, Tanganyika, 
escaped unharmed after being 
knocked down by the beast and 
finally killed her. 


A SHEEP RECORD 
The latest figures show that 
Australia has now over 106 mil¬ 
lion sheep, the highest number 
in her history. More than 52 
millions are in New South Wales. 


A LITTLE BIRD DOES A 
BEAUTIFUL THING 
A Tale of Two Weddings 

Birds are said to make their nest 
of the same material generation after 
generation, but sometimes a bird is 
«riginal in its building operations. 

The vicar of a country church near 
Stafford once saw in the churchyard 
a very queer nest indeed, gay as a 
harlequinade, bright as a child’s ball. 
He found it was covered in confetti, 
each bit of coloured paper being 
threaded on a hairl 

This was in May, and there had been 
a wedding in April. Little did the 
bridal party think that the confetti they 
showered was to make another bridal 
couple a home. 

After the young birds had flown the 
vicar removed the rainbow nest and 
gave it to the bride’s parents, who 
preserve it to this day. A prettier 
memento would be hard to find. 


A WONDER BOX 

When Professor John Manly of 
Chicago University came to London 
he spent much time at the British 
’Museum. Now . he has given the 
Museum a kind of wizard’s box as a 
token of gratitude. 

It is an ultra-violet fluorescence 
cabinet. The wonderful ultra-violet 
rays can not only cure disease but can 
also make old manuscripts readable 
when they have been darkened by smoke 
or stains, or even by having another text 
written over the original. 

One or two of these marvellous 
cabinets have been introduced into other 
great libraries, and the Museum is very 
thankful that it has one. Scores of 
knotty problems will be solved by its 
magic, and hundreds of scholars will 
b'ess the gift from Chicago. 


A GOODS RING ROUND 
LONDON 

Doing a Big Thing Well 

• What would happen, we wonder, if 
all the goods—the tea, the sugar, the 
bales of wool, the bolts of silk, and all the 
vast imports brought by the ships to the 
London Docks, from the West India 
Dock to St. Katharine’s by the Tower— 
went underground ? 

What would happen would be that 
the narrow streets would be cleared of 
half their heavy vans, if not of all. The 
goods themselves would go faster and so 
would omnibuses and motor-cars. There 
would be fewer tradesmen’s vans. 

This is the picture foreshadowed in a 
great new scheme to provide under¬ 
ground tubes for goods only, to transfer 
them direct from the docks to stations 
to be built under the great wholesale 
and retail stores. 

The system would take in all the 
crowded and congested streets of Cen¬ 
tral London, it would reach upwards 
to stations at Hammersmith, Euston, 
King’s Cross, Chalk Farm, Stratford, 
and South London. 

There would be 54 public stations and 
75 miles of tubes. There would be sub¬ 
stations for all the great stores. 

The scheme, which on a smaller scale 
has been set up in Chicago, would cost 
£40,000,000. But it would pay its way. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

Portrait by Holbein . . . £9975 

Painting by Turner . . . £9030 

Painting by Titian .... £4620 

17 th-century English tapestry. £3SS5 
Painting by Tintoretto . . £3675 

Painting by Zoffany' . . . £3570 

Portrait by Raphael . . . £2100 

1st edition,Vicar of Wakefield £1470 
Letter written by Goldsmith . £1300 
Elizabethan four-post bedstead £1050 
Piece of Chinese porcelain . . £780 

Sheraton side-table . . . . £441 


THE BEES AT THE LAMP 
A Little Birmingham Tragedy 

Mendelssohn wrote a beautiful frag¬ 
ment of music called The Bee’s Wed¬ 
ding, but who will write a dirge for the 
unhappy bees who ventured too far 
from their fields and gardens to a street 
in Birmingham the other day ? 

Automatic street lamps, which have 
displaced the once familiar lamplighter, 
are all very well in their way, but they 
are not good places for bees to swarm in. 

Hundreds of bees swarmed into the 
lantern of such a lamp in Birmingham 
and destroyed the mantle, so that the 
lamp did not light at dusk. The adven¬ 
ture ended in tragedy for the bees, for 
at night the lamp became filled with 
gas and the man who went to repair 
the lamp removed hosts of dead bees. 

It reminds us a little of the toad 
which on summer evenings could always 
be found jumping round the foot of a 
lamp in a village street. It was there 
because it knew that scores of moths 
which fluttered round the light dropped 
dead or exhausted to the ground; an 
easy meal for a patient toad. 


A PEER WITHOUT A PEER 

Lord Coventry, whom all who love 
horses will wish more jolly years of his 
jolly life, though they already number 
91/ is not the oldest member of the 
House of Lords, but there has never 
been an older peer. 

He became Lord Coventry when he was 
a child of five, and he has held his peer¬ 
age for 86 years and 80 odd days. 

Before him the nobleman who had 
been a peer longest was Viscount Cullen, 
who succeeded to his peerage on April 6, 
1716, and died on June 7, 1802, having 
thus in the 86 years 61 days seen all the 
Four Georges. 

Lord Coventry’s record of the 19th 
and 20th centuries beats that of his rival 
of the iSth and 19th, though he has 
known only three monarchs. 


THE SOLDIER WHO TOOK 
NO LIVES 
But Gave His Own 

The Pasteur Institute in Paris, which 
has done so much in its fight against 
disease for suffering humanity, is mourn¬ 
ing the death of one of its bravest 
soldiers, Dr. Pierre Marie. 

Dr. Marie, a young man as great 
scientific investigators are counted, was 
engaged in finding a means of combating 
one of the little-known germs which, 
mingling in food, cause food-poisoning. 
The knowledge of these gqrms is slight, 
their character obscure. 

He had, he believed, succeeded in 
isolating, or setting apart, the poison from 
its surroundings in the poisoned material. 
While pounding it in a mortar a tiny 
particle must have flown upward and 
struck and wounded, though ever so 
slightly, his left eye. 

An accident in some way similar 
caused the infection and death of Dr. 
MacFadyen in London twenty years ago 
while he was experimenting with germs 
that had been frozen by liquid air. 

The mishap to Dr. Marie was followed 
first by inflammation, then by a poison¬ 
ing of the nerves which eventually set up 
paralysis, and this brave, unfortunate 
man, whom none could help because 
there is no known remedy such as he was 
seeking for the poison, died in great pain. 

A gold medal has been conferred by 
the French Government on this martyr, 
this brave soldier who took no lives but 
lost his own for the sake of the rest of 
humanity. 


WHY NOT WINNIE THE POOH ? 

Peter Pan has his statue, and now 
Shock-Headed Peter has one too ; it has 
just been set up in Frankfurt. 

If the movement continues Chris¬ 
topher Robin’s fat bear Winnie the Pooh 
will eventually have one. We hope the 
sculptor will not be Mr. Epstein; the 
bear’s figure would give him too much 
scope for Iris peculiar form of beauty. 
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Killing is Murder 

P)ark Africa bears the scars of 
many wounds inflicted on 
its helpless inhabitants by the 
weapons of civilisation. Another 
is being added in the inhuman 
slaughter of Big Game. 

In Tanganyika, over an area 
nearly as big as Scotland, gun¬ 
men in motor-cars have been 
running down the lion, buffalo, 
rhinoceros, and other animals. 

The cars are sometimes much 
the same as armoured cars, and 
the gunmen shoot their victims 
with as little danger to them¬ 
selves as if they were butchering 
pigeons at Monte Carlo. 

This is a cruel and wanton 
destruction which revolts the 
mind of every decent man, and 
if not so bad as that inflicted 
on the helpless natives of West 
Africa by the slave trade in a 
past century, or the cruelties done 
in the rubber forests of the Congo 
in our own time, will be remem¬ 
bered by the generations of our 
children yet to come as wicked and 
senseless" and wanton. When 
civilised man emerged from the 
struggle with the wild, and made 
for himself the weapons and the 
machines that made him superior 
to it, he became the guardian of 
its inhabitants, both human and 
less than human. 

The rifle and the motor-car 
were given man to make him 
superior to the wild, to subdue it 
if necessary but not to oppress 
it. The killing of the creatures of 
the wild for pleasure is revolting. 
It is revolting that human beings 
should take pleasure in it. 

The native inhabitants of the 
Territory have been quick to 
follow the deplorable example set 
them, though with better excuse. 
From time immemorial the native 
hunter has pursued game, not in 
safety, but taking his life in his 
hands while doing so, because he 
needed it for food or was forced 
to kill in self-defence. But not 
till he saw the white man killing 
animals in masses to secure 
trophies or records did Uhe native 
set himself to do likewise. 
Now, between White Hunter in 
his car and Black Hunter in his 
hundreds, the Big Game which 
are one of the glories of Africa 
are between the upper and the 
nether millstone. 

If nothing is done to preserve 
them from these callous foes 
there will be no wild animals left 
for our great-grandchildren to see 
except those herded in National 
Parks. Already they are going. 
The elephants are diminishing ; 
the gorillas are in danger. 

Future generations will not 
forgive us unless our administra¬ 
tors and officials in Tanganyika 
and- elsewhere stamp out this 
needless slaughter, _ as they well 
can if they do their duty. 

Wherever the Flag flies this 
thing must stop. 


A Mussolini Joke 

The Mussolini game of " Follow 
Your Leader ” appears to be 
becoming more than a joke. 

Not long ago the Italian dictator 
issued a decree that straw hats should 
be worn and that macaroni was to be 
eaten as much as possible. 

Now he has written to his Cabinet 
Ministers that he does not intend to 
take a holiday this year and that he 
does not consider they will need one 
either ! 

We may perhaps be pardoned for 
wondering whether the time has not 
arrived for Signor Mussolini to take 
a holiday. 

© 

To a Bellringer 

Qear Old Ladye, Well done, Mrs. 

Emma Grimwade. You are 92, 
but you do not look it, and for 62 years 
you have been bellringer and church 
clerk at Horsley Cross, Mistley, Essex. 

You may almost say that you have 
given your services these threescore 
years, for your weekly sal a r 5' is only 
about 3s. 

You do Essex credit, and we are 
sure the whole neighbourhood is proud 
of your record. Long may you live to 
enjoy the music of the bells. 

Your friend 

The C.N. 

© 

The Happy Slave 

The chairman of the Oueen’s Hos¬ 
pital for Children states that the 
sister-in-charge of the Bexhill branch 
leads a life of virtual slavery. 

She seldom gets to bed before 
midnight and is up at 6.30 every 
morning. She practically never leaves 
the grounds of the home. 

Yet we believe that she is a far 
happier woman than the lady who 
starts her day at 11.30 and is off duty 
all the time. 

Has anyone ever seen the bored 
face, the weary face, and the bitter 
face in an orphanage or a hospital ? 
We wonder why it is. 

© 

: Well Done, Father 

should there be so much fuss 
about mothercraft and so little 
about fathercraft ? 

The question was asked the other 
day by Wandsworth. 

It was a very sensible question, and 
so Wandsworth Infant Welfare Centre 
invited the local fathers to write 
essays on the care of children. 

No doubt Mother scoffed. Not a 
father among them knew anything 
about the fresh air, the long sleeps, 
the light clothing, and the simple 
food the Welfare Officer had told the 
mothers about. Or so Mother thought. 

But she was wrong. Father did 
very well.' One, who is a bus driver, 
quoted Confucius in support of his 
views. He got a prize certificate. 


The Unclean Fighter 

The submarine is purely destructive, 
and is contrary to every notion 
the Anglo-Saxon has of clean fighting 
and fair play. Bishop of Winchester 
Jt is said that a new British sub¬ 
marine is to cost a million pounds. 

News of the Day 

© 

Tip-Gat 

jyjEN', says one of them, are good at 
designing. Such praise is seldom 
given to designing men. 

□ 

fy lady says women are going to save 
the country. Not, surely, because 
they have spent everything else. 

0 

Games, we are told, prevent men 
from overfeeding. Yet often, when 
playing, a cricketer has a duck. 

0 

W E are said to be trembling on the 
border line of good manners. We 
greet each other with shaking hands. 

B 

T'iie public is paying through the 
nose for its fruit and vegetables, 
says a fa¬ 
mous law¬ 
yer. But 
eating 
them 
through 
the mouth, 
we' hope. 

B 

The boys 
of a 
High 
School are 
taking les¬ 
sons in cooking. The time is coming, 
of course, when no girl will marry a man 
who cannot cook. 

B 

A correspondent tells us of a paper 
published in an asylum. We have 
our suspicions about some others. 

0 

\Yomen now choose furs to suit their 
personalities. A hew kind of 
skin game. 

B 

w* are advised to be suspicious of 
reformers. They are always on 
the make. 

B 

A Judge asks how would lawyers live 
if everyone knew the law. Or even 
the lawyers. 

© 

A Little Child’s Good-Night 

Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 

Look upon this little child; 

Pity my simplicity, 

Suller me to come to Thee. 

Fain 1 would to Thee be brought, 
Gracious God, forbid it not ; 

In the kingdom of Thy grace 
Grant Thy little child a place. 

Charles Wesley 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
iie lovely island of Rampsholme 
in Lake Derwentwater has been 
given to the public. 

£)R. Thomas Cowan has given £20,000 
to Cowan House, a social centre 
for Edinburgh University students. 


Peler Puck Wants 
To Know 



If indoor clothes can be 
worn out 


Little Masterpiece 

By Our Country Girl 

T ought to make a lovelier thing 
1 Than yonder dogrose in the 
ditch, 

For man is all Creation’s king, 

A plant is poor, but man is rich. 

A plant has only common earth, 
And common sun and com¬ 
mon shower, 

And yet from these she brings to 
birth 

The great enchantment of a 
flower. 

$ut all the wealth of years is 
mine, 

The wonder tales of Greece and 
Rome, 

The master music of the Rhine, 
The wit of France, the verse of 
home. 

/\nd lovely things I ought to make 
With all this wisdom for my 
dower, 

Yet, strive I till my heart-strings 
break, 

I could not match the hedgerow 
flower. 

© 

The Country Doctor 

By a Lady in His Village 

JI^ooks and books and books have 
been written about the country 
doctor, and still, we are glad to say 
from much evidence, the noble breed 
flourishes and carries on. 

We heard of one country doctor only 
the other day who ran the choir, 
outfitted the boys at his own expense, 
trained them, and after Sunday ser¬ 
vice, to avoid for them a long aimless 
evening of lounging at street corners, 
brought all who cared to come to his 
own sitting-room, where he had a fat 
adventure book ready to read to them: 
a good story, not a rubbishy novel. 
If he were called out the oldest boy 
read till he returned, and dispensed 
the cocoa and the biscuits. 

That was some time back. “ Not 
one of Dr. Brown's boys has ever gone 
wrong,” said a village woman speak¬ 
ing of that good work. And now that, 
the doctor is retired, at seventy, he 
has built a workroom, and is painting 
scenery for the plays he still writes 
for boys who otherwise would never 
act in their lives, - and would never 
know what it is to have the joy of 
dressing-up. 

© 

No Last Chance 

The weeping robin grieves : “ Today 
I sinned ! I sinned ! 1 went astray. 

0 day of woe ! 0 day of sorrow!” 

“ There’s still (says Thrush), there’s 
still Tomorrow! ” 

He sings until he shakes away 
The petals from the hawthorn spray : 
“There’s never any grief past mending 
For life’s a thing without an ending. 
“The sun that sinks in dusk and dew 
Has only set to rise anew ; 

Then what’s defeat, and what is 
dying ? 

Another dawn shall set us trying.” 

The weeping robin sighs : “ Alack ! 

If 1 could get this morning back! 

Or yesterday from Time could 
borrow ! ” 

“ There’s still (sings Thrush), there’s 
still Tomorrow!*’ J. F. 
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HERE COME THE 
FOREIGNERS 

INVADING ARMY AT 
ARROWE PARK 

The Jamboree Keeps the 
Fifteenth Birthday of the War 

BOY’S LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

Fifteen years ago this rveek-end the 
war clouds cast their shadow across 
Europe and the armies of the Powers 
were mobilising to fight each other. The 
cost of this barbarous war was about 
ten million lives and fifty thousand 
millions of money. 

This week another army has mobilised, 
one great army this time, made up of 
boys from 42 countries and 72 parts of 
the world; but the great International 
Scout Army is an Army of Peace, a 
blessing to the world, and not a curse. 

The Jamboree at Birkenhead takes the 
mind back, much farther back, than the 
beginning of the Great War if we think 
of it as a great invasion. 

" Here come the foreigners ! ” growled 
the English tliegn to the English churl as 
the Norman clerks came riding by. 

The New Conquerors 

The foreigners were travelling into 
every corner of England, making a list of 
mills, saltpans, cornlands, and woods 
for their master William the Conqueror, 
and they wrote down the manor of 
Arrowe among the rest. 

That was between 1085 and 1086. 
Now in 1929- the cry is again " Here 
come the foreigners ! ” But now it is a 
shout of welcome. Into Arrowe Park 
people have marched from 72 parts of 
the world, and the whole neighbourhood 
has rejoiced at their coming. They are 
conquerors, but not by the sword. By 
his smile and his daily good turn the 
Scout has subdued the world. 

The Boy Scout is 21 years old, and 
Arrowe Park has been chosen for the 
celebration of his coming-of-age. 

The first Scouts numbered 20, and 
they were all present in the first camp on 
Brownsea Island. Now there are two 
million Scouts, and no camp could hold 
them all. But a handful have come to 
the Jamboree—after all, when compared 
with two millions is not fifty thousand a 
mere handful ? 

The Three Camps 

To the people of Birkenhead, however, 
the fifty thousand seem a vast army. 
They have overflowed the 450 acres of 
Arrowe Park into two other camps of 
between 9000 and 10,000 at Overchurch 
and Upton. Yet this army has made no 
litter, spoiled no countryside, and given 
no trouble. 

Marvellous to relate, these boys, who 
are children in years and men in sense, 
have turned the woodland into a city, 
perfectly equipped with drainage, shops, 
an open-air theatre, a newspaper, and 
interpreters. There they make their 
homes, cook two million meals a day, 
and entertain a wondering public by 
displays of woodcraft, folk-dancing, 
singing, piping, bridge-building, fire¬ 
fighting, and pageantry. 

When they go they will leave, not a 
wilderness, but a woodland. They have 
killed off the mosquitoes, but otherwise 
they will leave Arrowe as they found it, 
for a great Scout Camp like this makes 
less mess than a picnic party. 

How Travel Costs Were Met 

From all over the world boys have 
been travelling to this meeting-place, 
nearly two thousand Scouts from France, 
fifteen hundred from Denmark, five 
hundred each from Poland and Norway 
and Belgium, without counting the 
rest—the contingents from China and 
Liberia and Siam, Yugo-Slavia and 
Egypt, and scores of other distant 
places. Expensive journeys these, and 


A VERY GALLANT tylAN 


A noble profession has lost one 
of its most gallant members. 
Dr.- George Allan Maling, V.'C., has 
died at 40. 

From Uppingham, Oxford, and St. 
Thomas's Hospital he went to the 
Great War, and he won the Victoria 
Cross in 1915 by his gallantry in the 
Battle of Loos. 

There was heavy fighting near Fau- 
quissart on September 25, and the 
doctor was working incessantly for 
25 hours, collecting and treating in the 
open, under heavy shell fire, more than 
300 men. 

Only soldiers can realise what the 
words in the open, under heavy shell fire, 
mean. Civilians can but guess at the 
terror and horror of it, and the young 
doctor’s magnificent courage. 

At about 11 a.m. on the 25th he was 


flung down and rendered unconscious 
for a while by the bursting of a large 
high explosive shell. When he recovered 
he found that it had wounded his only 
assistant and killed several of the 
men under his care. 

He carried on single-handed. Soon 
after a second shell covered him with 
debris. He struggled free, dug out his. 
instruments, and went on with his work 
as if he walked a hospital ward. 

When every instinct in his body bade 
him crouch and take shelter he walked 
out into the open, seeking men who 
needed him. When his reason told 
him that he was justified in retreating 
from almost certain death he remained 
in the thickest of the danger. Day and 
night he toiled, forgetful of his human 
need, because he thought only of others. 
Such a thing is man at his best. 


SOMETHING GOOD IN 
THE WORST OF US 

TWO CAPITALISTS 
SHARE UP 

An Adventure That Really 
Happened on the Pavement 

THE BEGGAR AND THE 
THINKER 

By La Petite Europdenne 

A young man in Paris had been stand¬ 
ing on the pavement a long time. He 
was thinking. If taxi-drivers slowed 
down in passing him he would smile 
politely at them, as if to say; “Can’t 1 
you see that I am waiting ? ” 

He was waiting, not for somebody, 
but for something ; he was waiting for 
a decision to form in his mind. 


OUR TWO BLUE BOYS HAVE GONE 



Gainsborough’9 Blue Boy 


Continued from the previous column 
Scouts earned the money which brought 
them, for Scouts may not beg. Where the 
troop has not been able to earn enough 
to send a representative to the Jam¬ 
boree, or to have the usual summer 
holiday camp in its own country, the 
troop has given up its camp so that one 
or two might go to the Jamboree. 

And what a welcome they have had ! 
Birkenhead Scouts have worked all the 
winter getting in wood for the camp fires. 
The King’s uncle, the Duke of Con¬ 
naught, has opened the Jamboree, the 
heir to the English throne has gone into 
camp with them, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury has conducted their Thanks¬ 
giving Service, and Sir Walford Davies 
has looked after ’ their music for 
them. 

Landowners and business men have 
been generous too. Everyone wanted to 
help the Scouts ; it is reported that even 
the undertaker offered to bury Jamboree 
officials cheaply ! 

But the Scouts are such efficient folk 
that they need little help. They all look 
after themselves—even the fifty crippled 
Scouts, the fifty blind ones, and the 



Romney’s Blue Boy 


fifty deaf and dumb; and they are 
all happy. 

If a Norman knight could see this 
camp he would greatly marvel ! Here 
are not knight and churl; here all are 
equal. There are boys of all races and 
creeds, but they have all united in a 
promise to serve God and their neigh¬ 
bours. They are learning how other 
people live ; they are breaking down old 
barriers and prejudices ; and they are 
fulfilling the dream— Let the boys of the 
world meet as friends and they will part 
as brothers. 

This vast international camp in the 
old woods of Arrowe is as near as the 
world has yet got to the New Jerusalem, 
and it sprang from a little camp of twenty 
boys twenty-one years ago—from that 
and a thing called the Daily Good Deed. 

The camp is full of happy faces, brown 
faces, yellow faces, black faces, rosy 
faces, from all corners of the Earth, but 
we think the happiest boy’s heart of all 
must belong to someone with a man’s 
grizzled head—the man who dreamed 
the dream and thought of the Daily 
Good Turn, the Chief Scout of the World, 
B.-P. God bless him! Pictures on page 9. 


The air was soft, the sky blue, the 
sun warm. At the end of this summer 
afternoon everyone seemed to be hasten - 
ing joyously toward repose, pleasure, or 
happiness. This street in Paris glowed 
with laughing and ardent life, and this 
young man was dreaming. Rich in 
schemes but poor in money, he was 
wondering how he could find work, 
and something to live upon. 

The Surprised Beggar 

He was deep in his meditations 
when a man approached clumsily and 
said to him in a rather low voice : 
" Excuse me, sir, could you spare me a 
trifle ? I have had nothing to eat today.'' 

The young man made a slight move¬ 
ment of surprise. Was it another self 
that addressed him ? 

Embarrassed, as- a man caught in 
the very act of the crime of poverty, 
he answered ; 

“ You have come to the wrong person'. 
Luck is out for both of us, for I am 
probably one of the most hard-up 
fellows in all Paris.” 

The other, who was evidently habitu¬ 
ally in want, murmured: “ Your appear¬ 
ance is not miserable and you look so 
kind ! ” 

It was true that the young man’s 
appearance showed no signs of poverty ; 
it was also true that you would have 
looked vainly at his face for any mark 
of misfortune. His whole being reflected 
simplicity, kindness, and good nature. 

Under a Gateway 

Discreetly, and without irony, he 
took from his pocket the few remaining 
pence he had and counted them. There 
were 16 in all.” 

"We will share them, eight apiece, ” said 
he ; “ perhaps that will bring us luck.” 

Laughing good-humouredly, he 
counted his eight coins, when the 
beggar, suddenly lifting up his pale 
face, looked straight into the eyes of 
his companion. 

“ Keep them,” he said. ” I have more 
than you. Rather come with me.” 

Curiously the young man followed 
him under a gateway, where the man 
searched his pocket and said : 

“ Let me count. I have four francs 
left. It is for me to share with a good 
fellow like you.” 

And, having put a two-franc piece 
in the young man’s hand, he hurried 
away. 

There is much good in the worst of 
us, is there not ? 


TELEVISION 

A very simple means of seeing by 
wireless which has been invented by a 
Hungarian inventor, Von Mihaly, is 
now being used for broadcasting from 
the German station at Witzleben daily to 
certain German post offices. 

It is claimed that when the necessary 
arrangements have been made with the 
British Post Office a complete outfit for 
television by this method will be sold 
for fifty shillings. 


Gainsborough and Romney both painted Blue Boys. Gainsborough’s was sold to America 
some years ago for the cost of fifty Rolls-Royce cars; Romney’s now crosses the Atlantic 
too. It is the price we pay for war that we must lose our lovely things. See page 1. 
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OLD MAN OF NEW 
ZEALAND 

OLDER THAN THE 
DOMINION FLAG 

The Cradle Days of the Great 
City of Auckland 

INTERESTING SETTLER 
PASSES AWAY 

An old gentleman has passed away 
this summer in Auckland, the largest 
city of New Zealand, who had lived 
there since 1842. 

He was older than the history of 
British sovereignty in the Dominion, for 
he was a child of about two in England 
when Captain Hobson arrived in New 
Zealand as its first Governor in 1840. 

This shows in a striking fashion how 
young are the Dominions of the Empire. 
New Zealand has just celebrated its 
89th birthday under British rule, though 
there were explorers, traders, and mis¬ 
sionaries in the country long before the 
British Government of the day was 
frightened into definitely annexing it. 

Last of the old Aucklanders 

This old settler was one of the very 
last of the old Aucklanders that went out 
in the Duchess of Argyle in October, 
1842. The Duchess and the Jane Gifford 
took out the first organised parties of 
settlers to Auckland. The town was 
founded two years before that, and what 
settlers were there had come from the 
Bay of Islands and Sydney. He 
celebrated his fourth birthday ten days 
after the Duchess arrived at Auckland. 

His father, who also lived to be 90 
years of age, had been a weaver in the 
Old Country, but could not get work at 
that trade in infant Auckland, so he 
took up market-gardening. 

This reminds us that there was great 
distress in Britain in the thirty years 
following the Napoleonic Wars, and wise 
and far-seeing men like Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield devoted their lives to founding 
colonies in Australia and New Zealand 
partly as a means of giving the surplus 
population a chance to make careers in 
a new hemisphere. 

'■ The same idea is in the minds of those 
who are promoting Empire settlement 
today as a way of finding profitable work 
for Britain’s unemployed. There is a 
difference, however ; for the voyage to 
New Zealand takes only six weeks by 
modern liners instead of the four or six 
months in the days of the sailing-ships. 

Auckland Now and Then 

Today Auckland has a population of 
nearly 200,000, but when this old 
gentleman landed it was nothing but a 
group of wooden huts and Maori wharves. 
He remembered the fact that a large 
party of armed Maoris landed from their 
canoes in 1852 and threatened Auckland 
in revenge for an insult offered to one 
of their paramount chiefsj who was 
arrested for stealing a shirt. 

As for Auckland, he could never cease 
to wonder at the changes that had taken 
place since he was a boy and used to play 
on the banks of the canal that is today 
Queen Street, the business centre of the 
city, with land worth more than ^1000 
a foot. 


THE ARTIST’S HOME 

Many an artist who has painted the 
lovely old almshouses which charity 
has placed about the countryside will go 
to see the fine timbered house at Mount 
Pleasant, Rickmansworth. . ■ 

■ It is the artist’s own almshouse, 
where, when he is ill or in need of rest, 
he may go to regain health and strength. 

An artist built it and paid for it, Mr. 
F. W. Rickett; another artist, Sir Frank 
Dicksee, laid the foundation-stone ; and 
novv Sir David Murray, -who for sixty 
years has painted all that he could find 
of what is beautiful in the English 
countryside, has opened this artists 
Home of Rest. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT 
A BRACELET 

A LITTLE SCENE IN 
BUDAPEST 

Exciting Midnight Treasure 
Hunt in a Restaurant 

COMEDY WITH A SAD ENDING 

By Our Hungary Correspondent 

The friars are kneeling and hunting and feeling 
The carpets, the floors, the walls and the ceiling. 
They turn up the dishes, they turn up the plates, 
They take up the poker and poke out the grates; 
They turn up the rugs, they examine the mugs, 
But no!—no such thing; they can’t find the 

ring. 

Something very like this—from The 
Jackdaw of Rheims—has been happen¬ 
ing of late in a Budapest restaurant. 

A General Search 

It was one of those little open-air 
restaurants so common in the Hungarian 
capital, with half-a-dozen tables laid in a 
green-embowered yard, a few coloured 
electric bulbs hanging from spreading 
horse-chestnut branches, and a gipsy 
band filling the night air with music. 

Toward midnight one of the guests 
discovered to her dismay that a valuable 
diamond bracelet was missing from her 
wrist. She told the waiter, who told the 
proprietor, and soon the entire establish¬ 
ment, assisted by the assembled guests j 
was searching for the lost treasure. 
Every inch of the little yard was ran¬ 
sacked, every tablecloth and napkin 
shaken out. When this produced no 
result the company repaired in a body 
to the kitchen, and under the baleful 
eyes of the cook peered into every pot 
and pan. 

A Sudden Inspiration 

This, too, proved unavailing, how¬ 
ever, and then someone had the happy 
thought of trying the dust-bin. An 
enthusiastic and self-sacrificing volunteer 
carefully sorted out all the accumulated 
refuse there, while a fascinated circle of 
treasure-seekers stood by and watched. 
But alas, no glint of gold and diamonds 
rewarded his efforts. Slowly the dust¬ 
bin was emptied and still the bracelet 
was missing. Then, just as its owner was 
sadly beginning to resign herself to her 
loss, a sudden inspiration came to the 
waiter. He remembered throwing the 
breadcrumbs left on the tables into 
the pail of hog-wash at the very moment 
when it was being carried to the back¬ 
yard for the refreshment of the single 
pig (the pride and darling of the place) 
which was being reared there. 

What if the bracelet had been eaten 
with the bread ? - 

Improbable as it was, the proprietor 
caught at the chance of removing the 
shadow which Fate seemed bent on 
casting over his establishment. Taking 
up a kitchen knife, he beckoned to the 
pot-boy, marched into the back-yard, 
and in almost no time the live pig was a 
dead one. 

The Discovery 

It was only anticipating things by six 
months or so, and, in any case, what well- 
regulated pig with any sportsmanlike 
instincts could object to giving up its 
life for the honour of the establishment ? 

. The next step was to examine the 
poor pig, and, lo and behold, there lay 
the bracelet, somewhat mangled, but 
with all the diamonds in their place. 
The joy of the lady was only equalled 
by that of mine host. Nor did the rest 
of the company go unrewarded, for the 
pig was turned into sausages for an 
excellent feast to which all the hungry 
treasure-seekers were invited. 

It is a tale with a sad ending, is 
it not ? So, at any rate, must have 
thought the poor pig which swallowed 
but saved the bracelet. 


ROBERT WHISTON 

WHY ROCHESTER IS 
REMEMBERING HIM 

A Man Who Fought Against 
Principalities and Powers 

ALTERING THE PRAYER BOOK 

In Rochester Cathedral a memorial 
tablet has been unveiled to Robert 
Whiston, once Headmaster of the King’s 
School there. 

It is not as headmaster that he is 
remembered, though he was a fine 
scholar and teacher, but as a reformer 
who strove and suffered in poverty and 
in loss of position for his zeal. 

But he carried through the reform for 
which he strove, and which was to 
secure the rights of the foundation 
scholars and university students main¬ 
tained by the school. These had been 
established by the New Foundation of 
Henry VIII, and applied to other 
cathedral schools besides the King’s 
School at Rochester, but they had been 
gradually lessened by the Dean and 
Chapter of the Cathedral, who found 
other uses for them./ 

The Final Appeal 

Robert Whiston found what the right 
position was, tried to get justice done, 
and failed. He published a pamphlet 
on Cathedral Trusts in which he set 
out his views, and for his pains he was 
dismissed from his headmastership 
because the Dean and Chapter declared 
that his pamphlet was libellous. 

They little knew the man with whom 
they had to deal. Robert Whiston fought 
them in the ecclesiastical courts, and 
after four years of law, which brought 
him almost to the point of ruin, he won 
the final appeal. He conducted his own 
case against eminent counsel. 

When he had won his case (which was 
not really his own case but that of 
all cathedral scholars) congratulations 
poured in on him and he was given his 
headmastership again. Other cathedrals 
took the hint and undertook reforms of 
a like nature to those of Rochester. 

That all happened 77 years ago, and 
it is more than thirty years since Robert 
Whiston died. He did not look for 
fame, but at last it came to him. 

An Odd Coincidence 

By an odd coincidence it comes in a 
year when alterations in the Prayei: 
Book are under discussion. This per¬ 
sistent reformer actually secured an 
alteration of the Prayer Book in his 
own day. 

There used to be in the Book of 
Common Prayer a service on Guy 
Fawkes Day in which Roman Catholics 
were solemnly denounced. 

Robert Whiston wrote to the papers 
to say that on another Fifth of November 
the Battle of Inkerman had been fought 
and Roman Catholics and Protestants 
had fought and died side by side. • He 
asked that the Guy Fawkes service 
should be removed, and so, after the 
matter had been taken up, it was. 


THE LEAGUE OF YOUTH 

The C.N. wishes well to an idea now 
being taken up by the National Associa¬ 
tion of Boys Clubs, -which held its 
annual conference in Birmingham 
the other clay. 

The idea comes from America, and it 
is that an international federation of 
clubs for boys should be formed. Steps 
to accomplish this are-being taken in 
America, Canada, and England' with 
the hope that other countries will soon 
participate in it. 

In spirit such an organisation would 
be akin to the Scout movement and 
would be another step toward that 
League of the Youth of Nations which 
some great leader of boys might one 
day create, to unify all movements with 
similar aims and strengthen the ties of 
peace throughout the world. 
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HORSE THAT THREW 
SIR ROBERT PEEL 

LAST DAY OF A FAMOUS 
MAN] 

His Beautiful Farewell in the 
House of Commons 

GOODWILL AMONG MEN 

An old man who shook hands with 
Wellington has just died at 105. 

He was Mr. John Edward Taylor, 
a carpenter who helped to erect the 
Great Exhibition in Hyde Park in 1851. 
One day the Iron Duke came out of 
Apsley House, chatted with the work¬ 
men, and shook hands with them before 
he mounted his horse and rode away. 

A member of Parliament has been 
asking one of his oldest constituents 
if he could remember Sir Robert Peel, 
who was member for the same borough 
when he was killed by a restive horse. 
The old man replied: ‘‘ No, I cannot 
remember him, but I remember the 
horse that killed him. It was a brown 
horse, and I used to see it grazing in 
the park at Drayton Manor. When 
it died they buried it there.” 

A Sad Memorial 

It is pleasant to think that no angry 
kinsman hacl the horse shot or sold. 
Sir Robert had loved it, and the horse 
had thrown him because it was young 
and nervous, not because it was vicious. 
So it was allowed fo end its days in 
the park, a sad memorial to all who had 
loved the man it killed. , , 

There is in Birmingham an old 
gentleman who remembers that the 
horse could nearly always be found, 
when not grazing, on the spot which 
was later chosen as its grave. 

The death of Peel had greatly stirred 
the nation owing to its - dramatic 
suddenness. It is a pathetic page in 
history which tells how Sir Robert whs 
locked" in his room preparing the last 
speech he. ever made in Parliament. 

Peel’s Last Speech 

Two of his grandchildren had called 
on Lady Peel at Whitehall Gardens, 
and when it was time for them to go 
Lady Peel exclaimed ” Oh, but they 
must see Sir Robert.” 

Sir Robert had left orders that he was 
not to be disturbed, but suddenly the 
library door swung open, and the little 
ones saw their grandfather. His'face 
brightened with a smile of pleasure; 
he bent down and kissed them and 
bade them stay with him a while. That 
night his voice rang through the House' 
of Commons for the last time of all, in 
what John Bright once called “ that 
last, that beautiful, that most solemn 
speech,” appealing for peace among 
nations and goodwill among men. 

Lady Peel’s Good-Bye 

Peel left the House that night a weary 
man, and his wife begged him to go to 
bed. She saw him wind up his watch, 
but as he was so long in his dressing- 
room she looked in anxiously, and found 
him on his knees. Every night of his 
life, however late he came home, he 
said his prayers. The-next morning 
Lady Peel read his speech in bed, and, 
not expecting to see him till evening, 
sent him a note to say how great it 
was. Peel sent a note back to say lie 
was never so happy as when his dear 
Julia approved of him. Then Lady Peel 
got up and found to her surprise that 
Sir Robert had not yet gone for his 
morning ride. “ Oh, pray make haste 
and take your ride,” she said as she 
passed through the- hall, and Peel, 
calling her back, said : “ Julia, you are 
not going without wishing me good-bye, 
or saying those sweet words, God bless 
you ? ” She embraced him, and lie 
mounted his horse and rode into the 
park, and in a little while they brought 
him back again, a dying man, thrown 
from his horse on Constitution-Hill. 
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THE MOBILISATION OF THE GREAT SCOUT ARMY OF PEACE 



Boy Scouts from Japan making merry in camp 


A troop of sturdy Hungarian Scouts 


Japanese Scouts on the deck of the liner which 
brought them to England 


Captain Sandford (right), a 75-year-old 
New Zealand Scoutmaster 


Indian Boy Scout3 setting out for a tour 
of Wonderful London 



Four smiling faces from the United States British Scouts at First-Aid drill 

Scouts from 72 parts of the world have gathered at Arrowe Park, Birkenhead, for the great Jamboree to celebrate the coming-of-age of the Scout movement. Never has a 
finer army been mobilised, for this gathering of the youth of the world is a Great Army of Peace. Above are a few of the splendid types to be seen at Birkenhead. See page 7 
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DOES THE KEA 
KILL SHEEP? 

Five Shillings for Its Head 

OLD QUESTION COMES UP 
IN NEW ZEALAND 

The New Zealand mountain parrot 
known as the kea is one of the birds 
that have acquired a bad character. It 
attacks sheep when its food is scarce. 
Consequently the Government has con¬ 
demned it to wholesale destruction by 
offering a five-shillings reward for each 
kea that is killed. 

The bird is now becoming compara¬ 
tively rare except on remote mountains, 
and as it is an attractive and amusing 
bird, very tame and inquisitive, it is 
finding friends among the people who 
climb the mountains where it has its 
natural home. Its friends are questioning 
if its extermination should be pursued. 

The cost of hunting down the bird 
has now reached /1500 a year, and this 
is said to be much more than the value 
of the sheep that it can possibly kill. 

The farmers will naturally take a 
view different from that of Nature-lovers 
who frequent the Southern Alps of 
New Zealand. It is not for us to take 
sides in a controversy in the absence of a 
full knowledge of the facts. The sheep 
ought to be considered even more 
seriously than the keas, for they are 
much the more useful creatures, and the 
birds are the aggressors. 

The fact that the keas have their 
human defenders, now that they are 
greatly lessened in numbers, is a sign of 
the world-wide spread of sympathy, 
perhaps of a too one-sided kind. No 
doubt the case for and against the kea 
will be proved afresh. 

A FEW MORE TIIANK- 
YOUS, PLEASE 
And Not So Many Ohs 

When does the next train leave for 
Waterloo ? 

At 10.45, s,r - 

Oh 1 

Porter, shall I have to change if I take 
the 11.15 to Winchester ? 

No, ma’am, it is a through train. 

Oh! 

When does the next train leave for 
Waterloo ? 

At 10.45, s ’ r ■ 

Oh! 

And so on. As the Country Girl 
waited for her train she heard about 
twenty people ask the porter for in¬ 
formation, and wondered that he never 
said “ Goodness me, man, can’t you 
read ? It is all written up On the wall 
under your nose.” 

The weather was very hot, but the 
porter’s patience remained unmelted. 

Finally she said “ You are asked a 
good many questions.” 

“ I don’t mind that,” he said, smiling; 
“ but sometimes I wish they would say 
Thank you.” 

The Country Girl arrived in town and 
took a bus. Just as it was going to start 
an elderly woman on the pavement 
demanded of the conductor: 

“ How do I get to Hampstead ? ” 

The conductor told her what number 
to take, and wheie to change, and a 
great deal of information about subse¬ 
quent buses. 

“ Oh ! ” she said. 

Everywhere the Country Girl met 
more women who asked conductors how 
to get about and said “ Oh ! ” instead 
of “ Thank you ! " 

And it shocked her. For if a country¬ 
man in an old nag-drawn milk float asks 
you the way, he gives you a pleasant 
smile and a salute and a “ Thank you 
kindly.” We may have more time in the 
country than the Londoners have ; but 
it does not take very long to say “ Thank 
you,” and a world without gratitude 
seems as ugly as a road without a tree. 


True Tales of the 
Dog World 

We take these stories from the large number 
of letters sent in by C.N. readers about their 
dog friends. 

HIS MASTER'S PAPER 

Here is a little note from far-off Tasmania 
which not only gives a glimpse of life there, 
but tells of a dutiful dog that never forgets. 

If you live outside a township in 
Tasmania your letters and newspapers, 
and even telegrams, are loft at the 
post-office " until called for,” and they 
may lie waiting there several days. 

A neighbour of mine secures his 
newspaper regularly by the help of his 
dog. There is a bend in the railway 
just before it reaches his property, 
and a warning whistle is blown as the 
trains approach the bend. 

When the early morning whistle is 
sounded the dog jumps up and runs 
to the railway. Seeing the dog, the 
guard throws out its master’s paper. 
The dog picks it up and runs home 
with it. 

Sometimes the paper is not thrown 
out, and then the dog races alongside 
the train ^barking loudly until the 
forgetful guard remembers. 

A SEASIDE SCENE 

Sitting by the seaside (writes a 
Northern reader) I watched a father, 
mother, and two children, one a little 
girl wearing a bright green coat, with six 
horses, two ponies, and three dainty 
donkeys, waiting to offer rides to anyone 
who might come that way. 

•The horses were feeding placidly 
from their trough when one of them 
broke the peace by quarrelling with 
its neighbour. 

The master, a big man, jumped up 
and shouted a loud reprimand to the 
offender. Whereupon that horse threw 
up its head and bolted from its place. 

The man grabbed at its rein and missed, 
and tossing its head again the horse 
dodged him. Next the mother joined 
in the chase, and was treated with the 
same disrespect. 

Then the girl in the bright green coat 
shot out from a sandhill where she had 
been playing, ran straight to the 
horse's head, laid her hand gently on it, 
and led it back, as docile as a lamb, 
to its proper place. 

GINGER AND THE POSTMAN'S DOG 

A Yorkshire reader sends us this cat and 
dog story. 

" We took in a stray cat (our corre¬ 
spondent says) whom we named Ginger 
from his colour. Six months later we 
bought.our dog Pete, much to.Ginger’s 
disgust. Pete became very friendly 
with the postman’s dog, and each 
morning they had a game, racing round 
and round the yard. 

" One day when the postman’s dog 
arrived Ginger was sitting on the gate¬ 
post. As usual the two dogs started 
racing round, making the noises with 
which dogs pretend they are fighting 
when they are only playing. 

. " Ginger was evidently deceived. He 

not only thought they were quarrelling 
but that Pete was getting the worst of 
the encounter. So, with his back up 
and his tail bristling, he whizzed down 
from the post to the back of the post¬ 
man’s dog, biting and scratching him 
till he ran terrified from the yard. Then 
he stood on guard by the gate. He 
might not like Pete, but he wasn’t 
going to see him hurt by another dog.” 

Our correspondent’s reading of Gin¬ 
ger’s motives may be right, but the cat’s 
impulses are often mysterious, though 
cat-lovers think it is treason to say so. 
The defence of a place is a strong in¬ 
stinct in some cats, particularly of the 
wilder kind. We have known a cat 
that had the idea of guarding the back 
entrance to a house as strongly devel¬ 
oped as in a watchful dog. Ginger may 
have been expelling an intruder rather 
than an enemy of Pete. 


PURE MILK FOR BABY 

The Wonder of the 
Paper Bottle 
NO MICROBES CAN REACH IT 

At a Congress on Public Health 
held in Dublin last year two health 
experts, referring to the glass bottle 
method of milk delivery, declared. that 
the majority of people were now receiving 
milk far more liable to contamination 
than it was in the milk-can period. 

Milk is our greatest national food, but 
it is not a very cheerful thing to know 
that it can be our most potent poison. 
No other food breeds the bacteria of 
disease so readily. 

After nine years, however, and at 
considerable cost in research work, 
a germ-proof milk-container called the 
Sealcone has been made. This container 
is of light but very strong cardboard, 
freshly" made and sterilised for each 
delivery of milk and destroyed after use. 

It is formed, sterilised, filled, and her¬ 
metically sealed in the filtered air of the 
dairy itself, so that, until cut open, 
it is impossible for the milk to be 
adulterated or tampered with in any way. 

Our First Sealcone Factory 

As the C.N. pointed out last March the 
problem lias been effectively dealt with in 
America; but the first Sealcone factory 
in this country was opened the other 
day on the premises of the Express Dairy 
Company at Finchley, where a single 
Sealcone unit of five machines is capable 
of making fifty thousand Senlconcs a 
day, using a ton of paper for the purpose. 
Sheets of cardboard are snatched up 
by mechanical fingers and shaped into 
cones. Metal hands on a moving chain 
carry these through a bath of boiling 
wax. Then, airtight, waterproof, and 
perfectly sterile, they arc filled with 
milk and hermetically sealed. 

When the housewife knows that 
ordinary milk in these containers has 
kept sweet for a week she will realise 
to a certain extent how much science 
is doing for her in its great way to relieve 
the little worries and anxieties that 
constantly occur in her busy life—pure 
frcsli milk for her children is one of them. 

For children, as we are always 
crying out, arc the most important people 
in the world, and everything we can do 
should be done for tlieir greater health 
and happiness. 


THE POWER HOUSE 
A Camp 

Most of us know of the splendid camp 
run by the Duke of York to bring to¬ 
gether in friendship boys of all classes. 
Something on the same lines lias been 
started in Australia. 

In Victoria the Governor took forty 
boys from higli-class schools and forty 
working-class lads from the industrial 
suburbs and ran a camp for a fortnight. 
It was so successful that it is to be an 
annual thing. 

Those who attended the camp have 
lately held a reunion and formed them¬ 
selves into a permanent organisation 
called the Power House—the source of 
energy, they hope, for other helpful 
social movements. 

Lord Somers, the Governor, stated 
what the ideals of the members were. 
“ We will sympathise with the other 
fellow’s point of view,” he said ; “ we 
will put into practice in our everyday' 
lives the idea of attacking our problems 
with an open mind, regardless of 
inherited prejudices. We will have no 
visible badge. I want the Power House 
to differ from all other organisations by 
carrying its badge in its heart and not 
on the lapel of the coat." 

Another annual happening started 
by Lord Somers that has proved im¬ 
mediately successful is a ten-day trek 
of Boy Scouts into unfamiliar country 
in Victoria. 


THINGS THAT 
SHOULD BE STOPPED 

A Health Officer 
Speaks Out 

MULTITUDES WHO SUFFER 
FROM NEGLECT 

It is amazing how long some of the 
plainest facts of life are missed, and 
because they are neglected suffering 
and loss come to multitudes. 

In his Annual Report for last year Dr. 
C. E. Goddard, Officer of Health for 
Harrow, speaks with frankness about 
the sale of food that has been exposed 
in public to infectious matter dangerous 
to anyone who may buy and eat it. 
Here is a passage from his report: 

“ In winter you may see as many 
as 150 people closely packed in the 
gangways between the stalls, a percen¬ 
tage with severe colds, coughing into 
each other’s faces and over the counters 
covered with sweets, and so on. It is 
perfectly disgusting that diphtheritic, 
influenzal, and tubercular people can 
contaminate food in this way.” 

Then why is it allowed ? Why do 
we see open vans of uncovered meat 
outside the very doors of the Ministry of 
Health, for example ? Every sensible 
person knows that this spreading of 
disease and suffering through exposed 
and defiled foodstuffs is horrible, 
wicked, and utterly unnecessary. Why 
is it allowed ? 

Advice That Is Not Good Enough 

Dr. Goddard says it may be long 
before the Ministry accumulates suffi¬ 
cient evidence to sanction a by-law to 
give reasonable control, and in the 
meantime he advises everybody to 
decline to buy any kind of food that 
is unprotected from contamination. 

But really that is not good enough. 
This evil is so manifest that it need not 
take long to get a by-law sanctioned to 
control the mischief. Already it ought 
to be stopped everywhere. There should 
be universal protection by law. The 
remedy of not buying unprotected 
food is only good for the few who may 
notice warnings, and will take the trouble 
to find clean food. The rest will go on 
unprotected, and suffering will also go on. 

Law is needed as a protection in a 
case like this of defiled fruits and foods 
in order that all tradespeople may 
be in the same position and start fair 
together. A thing right to be done 
should be done by all, by compulsion 
if needs be. 

Then nobody would suffer through the 
change, and everyone would benefit. 


SLOW NEWS 
A Note From Cincinnati 

The American paper the Daily 
Cincinnati Inquirer has reprinted its 
first issue, which appeared in 1841. 

The friend of the C.N. who forwards us 
a copy mentions that he has a brother 
still living who was born before the 
paper existed, and he calls attention to 
an item of news in this first number 
which illustrates the change that has 
come over the collection of news during 
his brother’s lifetime. 

The first issue of the Inquirer con¬ 
tained the official announcement, in 
Washington, of the sudden death of 
General Harrison, President of the 
United States. Washington is 600 miles 
away from Cincinnati, and the news 
took six days to reach Cincinnati. 

Were such a death to occur now it 
would be known in every part of the 
civilised world in as many minutes as 
it took days to reach Cincinnati in 1841. 

Commenting on the universality of 
sound and sight now our Cincinatti 
correspondent says: “ How easy' is it 
now to understand the Scripture, The 
eyes of the Lord are in every place, 
beholding the evil and the good.” 
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FRAGMENTS OF A 
COMET 

Rushing Through Space 
Towards Earth 

WHERE TO LOOK FOR 
METEOR DISPLAYS 

By tha C.N. Astronomer 

Some of the fragments of a marvellous 
comet which appeared in the year 1862 
should be seen toward the end of next 
week flashing across the night sky in 
the form of meteors. 

They will appear to come from the 
constellation of Petseus, which is low 
down in the north-east, as soon as it is 
dark, or between 10 o’clock and mid¬ 
night. The best nights to seek them 
are from August 10 to 12, the maximum 
number of meteors usually being ob¬ 
served on the night of the nth, when 
the Earth passes through the densest 
part of the swarm. 

If this occurs at night the number 
may amount to as many as 60 an hour. 
Last year observers saw an average of 
about twelve an hour on the night of 
August 10, and between 15 and 20 an 
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Where the Perseid meteors appear to come 
from is indicated by the circle 

hour on August 11, lesser numbers being 
seen on succeeding nights until the 18th, 
when 20 meteors in two and a half hours 
were-noted. The majority of them are 
not very bright, but occasionally they will 
attain first magnitude, and sometimes 
the brilliancy of Jupiter, or even Venus, 
for a brief second or two. 

First seen at a height of between 70 
and 80 miles, they usually vanish at a 
height of some 30 or 40 miles above the 
Earth’s surface, by which time each 
meteor will have become part of our 
world, adding to the Earth, from outer 
space, a supply of iron, nickel,. mag¬ 
nesium, oxygen, silicon, sulphur, cal¬ 
cium, sodium, hydrogen, cobalt, argon, 
nitrogen, helium, carbon monoxide, and 
at least twelve, other elements. 

This has been estimated to amount 
to probably 100 tons a day, much of 
which becomes part of the Earth’s 
atmosphere. Something like 20 million 
meteors enter the Earth’s atmosphere 
on an average every day, ranging in 
size from grains of sand to marbles, 
though some will be the size of foot¬ 
balls, and a solitary visitor' occasionally 
as large as a cathedral dome. 



SEALING UP AN EGG 

Man Who Brought the 
Idea to England 

EVERY HOUSEWIFE’S 
BENEFACTOR 

There lives in Bath a wonderful old 
gentleman of Huguenot descent, aged 
92, who was the means of bringing to 
England the knowledge of the method 
for preserving eggs. 

He is 3 Ir. Kinard De la Bere, and 
though he does not hear quite as well as 
he used to do he is still keenly alive to 
all that goes on in the world around 
him, as he was in his youth, when he 
published a book of natural history 
with his own delightful illustrations of 
animal life. 

A Wonderful Discovery 

As a young man he visited America, 
where he heard for the first time of 
a wonderful discovery, made by the 
Technical Institute of Agriculture in 
that country, of silicate of soda for the 
preservation of new-laid eggs, resulting 
in the preparation familiar to us all 
under its name of water-glass. He 
realised what a fine thing for poultry 
farmers, and for agriculture as a whole, 
this discovery would be, and he lost no 
time in introducing it to the British Isles, 
where it was enthusiastically welcomed. 

Silicate of soda attaches itself to the 
shell of an egg, and seals up the pores so 
that, as is well known, eggs can be kept 
quite well for a long period after they 
have been in water-glass for a few weeks. 

Orders began to pour in from all 
quarters, and in one year Mr. De la Bere 
supplied as much as a thousand tons of 
it. There came a letter to him from as 
far away as the Falkland Islands asking 
for a supply of the preparation. “ The 
writer had no money, nor any means 
of sending money," said the old gentle¬ 
man to one who called to see him, “ so 
he sent me the only thing he could, a 
lot of the Falkland Island early stamps, 
for which he hoped we could send 
him a small quantity.” 

A Pilgrimage to Selborne 

There is not much, if anything, that 
the most up-to-date poultry farmer could 
teach to this virile old man of 92. He 
has had many interests in his life, and 
his love for natural history has been a 
lasting one. He tells of a pilgrimage he 
once made to the resting-place of Gilbert 
White, the immortal naturalist. Nothing 
but a small headstone with " G. W. 
1793,” said he, marked the spot where 
he was laid to rest in the churchyard 
around which he lived and laboured. 
An old village dame, who in her younger 
days had been a servant in the family, 
said, in reply to inquiries, “ He was a 
still, quiet body; there wasn’t any harm 
in him, I assure you, sir ! ” 


Hit by a Meteorite 


These larger members are the excep¬ 
tion, however, and they often reach 
the Earth’s surface with much noise, 
and some damage results. From the 
deep holes often produced fragments 
(meteorites they are then called) arc 
obtained. 


WHAT TO DO WITH A TIGER 

" It must be very nice for you to live 
so near the Zoo,” said the grown-up. 

“ Oh, yes,” replied the little boy; “ we 
always hope a lion or tiger may get 
out.” 


ROBIN REDBREAST 
GOES A-FlSHING 

By Our Natural Historian 

If the question were asked in the com¬ 
pany of naturalists. What is the name 
of a bird which runs on water to feed ? 
the answer given would probably be 
the Jacana. 

The Jacana, a bird of tropical lati¬ 
tudes, long-toed beyond all parallel, 
runs upon the broad-leaved vegetation 
of the lakes and marshes amid which it 
makes its home. But England has a 
bird of Jacana-like habit. 

From its nest in an orchard up came 
a robin through a wood to a hidden pond. 
It dropped with confidence upon the 
leaf of a water-lily, pecked at something 
in the water, and flew away with a little 
wriggling mystery in its beak. A minute 
later it returned, alighted on the same 
leaf, made a similar haul, tried for a 
second but missed, and flew away as if in 
a huff. 

Fresh Tadpole as Diet 

Later, with the whimsical caprice 
that birds exhibit, it flew to the other 
end of the pond, and, disdaining the lily 
leaves there, clutched the concrete side 
of the pond and snapped up a tadpole.' 

It had been noted that the 250,000 
tadpoles which this pond contains had 
dwindled astonishingly, but none had 
dreamed that robins had added a new 
art to their store of food-finding methods. 
But the sureness and accuracy of the 
robin’s work clearly showed that re¬ 
peated experiment had become a habit, 
and fresh tadpole had become a regular 
course in the diet of the baby robins 
down in the orchard. 

A week later a further surprise. was 
forthcoming. The young robins were 
fledged and flown ; they were out in the 
world seeking their living. As seven or 
eight people lolled by the pond up came 
one of the young birds and inspected 
them with the authoritative air of a little 
policeman. He flew, or ran, to each in 
turn, seemed satisfied that their business 
was lawful, and consented to remain in 
their company. 

In Moist Lavender Bushes 

As a matter of fact, he knew more 
than could have been supposed. Many 
tadpoles had by this time changed into 
tiny frogs, and, as they were hopelessly 
clustered in a place from which they 
could not get out, but must slowly 
starve or drown, they had been lifted 
by hand to land and placed in moist 
lavender bushes and other vegetation 
round the pond. Either the robin had 
seen them placed there or the astonishing 
keenness of his vision enabled him to 
detect them. 

The frogs were so tiny that a penny 
would have been a realm to any of them, 
yet this young hunter found one after 
another, snatched it forth, and, after a 
couple of shakes to kill, swallowed it 
with an expression of extreme ecstasy. 
He was very happy with his frogs, but 
he found an unpleasant savour in a 
young newt which had newly come to 
land, and threw it out. 


Considering the number of these 
meteor particles that fall, some weigh¬ 
ing 500 pounds and more, it is surprising 
how few are the cases recorded of 
anyone being injured by them; and 
there is no authenticated case, apart 
from ancient records and travellers’ 
tales, of anyone being killed by a 
meteorite. But it was reported last year 
from the Kyoto Observatory in Japan 
that a little girl was struck and burned 
by " a little hot stone ” which, on 
investigation, was found to be a tiny 
meteorite. It had come from thousands 
of millions of miles away, apparently 
lieocheted from the ground into the 
child’s dress, and now will probably 
sojourn for ages in a museum. G. F. M. 


Boys do not change much with the 
centuries. 

About a hundred years ago an English¬ 
man in Mysore saw a hungry tiger trying 
to leap on to a roof. A crowd had 
gathered below to watch some sports, 
and the tiger probably meant to spring 
from the roof into the crowd. But a boy 
of about 12 had climbed the roof first in 
order to see the fun, and he had a piece 
of wood with him. When the tiger’s 
head appeared the boy did not fly, but 
just hit the tiger on the nose —and the 
tigey turned tail. 

Our young friend of Regent’s Park 
would be equally ready to hit a tiger 
with a cricket stump, but lie will never 
get the chance. 


Perils of the Pond 

Here was an entirely new source of 
food added to the larder of the robins, 
an entirely new danger added to the 
sufficient perils of the life of the pond. 
In the water are ferocious beetles de¬ 
vouring tadpoles. The larvae of the 
water beetles, with fierce, horny, hook- 
jaws that can give a finger a sharp nip, 
also live on tadpoles. Then there are 
the voracious larvae of dragon-flies as 
well as water-boatmen, less in appetite 
and power but equally determined to 
feast on tadpole. What wonder that 
with enemies in the water, enemies on 
land, and enemies swooping down from 
the air, the frog'is called upon to provide 
eggs in thousands ? E. A. B. 


THE WHALE 

WHAT IS GOING TO 
HAPPEN TO IT? 

More Being Killed Than Ever 
Before in History 

NO CHANCE AGAINST ITS 
ENEMIES 

All who are interested in animal life 
will regret that one of the most fascinat¬ 
ing of animals is being threatened with 
such rapid diminution that if inter¬ 
national action is not taken promptly 
some of its species may entirely perish. 

The whale, that strange mammal 
which lives in the sea and so is wrongly 
thought by the hasty to be a fish, 
is the latest victim 'of unrestrained 
slaughter. The favourable view of the 
whale’s fate depends largely on the 
vigorous action that may be taken by a 
strong committee of the American 
Museum of Natural History, which is 
rallying to the defence of the monster 
of the deep. 

The Annual Slaughter 

It will be news to most people that 
more whales are being killed at the 
present time than ever before. The 
number slaughtered annually is believed 
to reach 30,000. It is not that more 
ships are whaling but that the means 
used leave the whales small chance of 
escape. Instead of being hunted by 
men in open boats who depend on a 
thrown harpoon, the whale is pursued 
today by swift steamers that fire an 
explosive harpoon from a cannon. A 
modern Norwegian whaling-vessel will 
sometimes kill as many as fifteen 
whales in a day. 

There was a time when whales were 
plentiful in every sea. Whaling in the 
Bay of Biscay is the first that is known 
in history. Now the only waters where 
they are numerous arc those of the 
Antarctic Ocean, and it is there where 
they are being most relentlessly pursued. 

Nothing but international action will 
be effective, for each country engaged 
in the business puts the blame for un¬ 
generous slaughter on the rest. Nor 
is the protection of the whale easy, for 
it lives in the open sea, which is free to 
all, and supervision is difficult. The 
best check would be a general agree¬ 
ment to prevent the products of whaling 
from being landed except under strict 
regulation. 

Some Species Almost Extinct 

The whale can only increase in num¬ 
bers slowly, for one young whale an¬ 
nually is the limit of birth from each 
mother whale. Some species, such as 
the bowhead whale, arc already almost 
extinct, and the rate of slaughter is 
constantly exceeding the rate of birth. 

There are serious scientific reasons 
why the whale should be preserved. 
One is that it possesses the secret of 
living long under water without being 
poisoned by the gases that are generated 
in its own lungs when it cannot breathe 
freely. Whales have been known to 
stay under -water for more than an hour 
without breathing. How do they do it ? 

If their method of defying for such a 
length of time the impurities which 
fresh air alone, as far as we know, can 
remove could be discovered it might 
lead to greater safety in mines as well 
as in submarines. 

It is to be hoped that Great Britain 
will be foremost in cooperating with 
the American committee in their in¬ 
vestigations and their proposals for 
giving the whales a fairer chance 
against their human enemies. 


A BUS TO TIMBUCTOO 

So successful have been the trials 
carried out with six-wheeled Renault 
motor-buses in the Sahara Desert that 
a regular service is shortly to he run, and 
it will be extended to Timbuctoo and the 
Belgian Congo. 
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You can taste 
the cream! 



The creammess of Cadbury’s Milk Chocolate comes 
from real cream—the cream of dairy milk. Gallons 
and gallons of milk from English farms go into 
every batch of this creamiest of chocolate. Actually, 
one and a half glasses of fresh, full-cream English 
milk, rich in the Sunshine Vitamin “ D,” are used 
in every |lb. block. So it is only natural that you 
can taste the cream! 

CADBURYS 

MILK 

CHOCOLATE 

2 ° BARS & 6 ° PACKETS HALF-POUND 1 /- 


WILD HORSE AT 
THE JAMBOREE 

THE SIGN LANGUAGE MAN 

How Boys of All Countries Are 
Talking at Birkenhead 

GREAT WORK OF A COWBOY 

A little over forty years ago, on the 
edge of the big Sioux Indian Reservation 
in Dakota, a poor boy named William 
Tomkins worked on a cow ranch. 

When he was not doing ordinary jobs 
he was learning the Sioux language, 
learning to throw a rope or to stick on a 
broncho. The Red Indians grew to like 
him and they named him Sunka Wakan 
Wahtogla, meaning Wild Horse. 

In the winter he worked as interpreter 
in the Indian trading store, and for a 
time was a Scout with the United 
States Infantry. 

During the last of his many years on 
the ranch Wild Horse made a business 
of trailing lost cattle and horses. He 
would do a six-hundred-milc ride with 
nothing but a horse, a slicker, a six- 
shooter, and two boxes of cartridges, and 
he “ lived off the country.” 

What William Tomkins Noticed 

That was • how William Tomkins 
learned that there are about 224 
different Indian dialects, all believed to 
have sprung from 76 root languages, 
each as different from the other as 
English is from Turkish. He also 
noticed that visiting Indians from other 
tribes, such as Blackfeet, Cheyennes, 
Arapahoes, and Comanches, all used a 
sign language, talked with their hands. 
As Wild Horse could not learn to speak 
all the 224 dialects he started to learn 
the signs, but while the Indian would 
freely teach the spoken words he was 
reluctant to teach the signs, and so the 
little Scout of forty years ago, scouting 
alone before our great modern movement 
was thought of, had to get the sign 
language one word at a time, often 
with the help of children. 

One of his best teachers was the little 
daughter of a Red Indian deaf mute. On 
many occasions she would put up her 
little hands and talk freely with her 
father. It took Wild Horse ten years to 
learn the whole language, and since then 
for thirty years Wild Horse has gone on 
studying sign talk and picture writing, 
checking them with dozens of tribes, 
and finally he wrote a book on the subject 
for the use of Boy Scouts. The Universal 
Indian Sign Language was introduced 
to Scouting in 1926, when Wild Horse 
went to the Hot Springs Conference 
and taught it to 500 American Scout 
Executives. Since then he has taught 
the language to over 25,000 American 
Boy Scouts. 

A Special Invitation 

Naturally this wonderful language has 
been taken up by Scouts of many 
countries in readiness for the Jamboree. 
Hundreds of British Scouts are learning 
it, and London headquarters sent a 
special Jamboree invitation to Wild 
Horse. Wild Horse is there, and he has 
brought with him fifty teachers of the 
Sign Language trained by himself, who 
are doing what they can to teach the 
Signs to the interpreters. The language 
is surprisingly easy to learn under willing 
teachers, so there is no doubt that many 
Scouts of all nationalities will be able 
to converse quite freely in the Sign 
Language of the North American 
Indians only after a few'days at the 
Jamboree. Picture on page 3 


SEASHELLS FOR THE BUILDER 

Something quite novel in the way of a 
new industry has just been started in 
Labrador. 

There is ah enormous supply of sea- 
shells in the neighbourhood of Hamilton 
Inlet, and as seashells are made chiefly 
of lime they are going to be turned into 
lime suitable for a builder’s use. 
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A STREET SWINDLE 

Beware of the Borrower 

THE LADYLIKE STRANGER 
WHO REMEMBERS YOU 

Children are not the only people who 
need to be warned not to enter into 
conversation with strangers. 

Dame Henrietta Barnett tells of a 
friend of hers who was cozened out ol 
five shillings by a plausible and ladylike 
stranger in Oxford Street. 

Dame Barnett’s old friend Miss 
Paterson was leaving Mudie’s Library 
when a ladylike woman warmly greeted 
her, saying she would have known her 
anywhere because of her remarkable 
likeness to her sister. 

Miss Paterson was a little taken aback, 
because she had no recollection of having 
met this acquaintance before, but there 
was no stemming the enthusiasm of the 
ladylike stranger, who was sure she had 
met Miss Paterson herself in this or that 
place on the Continent. 

As Miss Paterson had indeed travelled 
a good deal abroad it was not surprising 
that a town should be named which Miss 
Paterson had visited—and which the 
stranger delightedly added must be the 
one where they had met. 

The Lost Handbag Story 

After half an hour of these reminis¬ 
cences the talkative acquaintance men¬ 
tioned that she had lost her handbag. 
So unfortunate ! It had all her money 
in it and her railway ticket. She needed 
five shillings to get home. Miss Pater¬ 
son has not seen her or the money since. 

But Miss Paterson is not the only 
person who has parted with her money 
to this polite swindler. A number of 
victims have written to describe similar 
experiences. The talkative stranger 
always begins by joyfully claiming 
acquaintance, and, when her victim is 
doubtful, asks her to think of her 
friends in the country, or abroad, or 
says something like—“ surely you have 
not forgotten Mabel Morrison ? ” 

If the victim hesitates she is lost, for 
always the stranger has lost something 
and wants money on the spot. 

It is not altogether astonishing that 
she gets it. Only determined persons 
can shake off these strangers without 
calling the police, which is rather an 
extreme step to take. Perhaps now 
that the dodge is becoming known 
someone will do the right thing and 
refer the matter to a policeman. 


STOWE SCHOOL 

It was no easy task to build a new 
chapel worthy of the famous and historic 
mansion which has now become Stowe 
School. Such a building has been 
designed by Sir Robert Lorimer, A.R.A., 
and the new chapel, lately opened by 
Prince George, has won praise from some 
of the most exacting critics. 

In making his design the architect 
was careful to take into consideration 
the old and the new. Stowe House is 
famous in history, yet as Stowe School it 
is the only one of our public schools 
which has no traditions, not even a war 
record. This we hope it will never have. 

On the whole the chapel is modern. 
Built in the form of an Italian basilica, 
it has a Corinthian portico in keeping 
with that on the south front of Stowe 
House. For the arcading Sir Robert has 
made use of sixteen columns from one of 
the many temples in the grounds of 
Stowe House. 

The interior of the chapel is rich in 
modern carving, the work of Mr. 
Pilkington Jackson, which harmonises 
with the carved woodwork of Grinling 
Gibbons. This, with the organ gallery 
and chancel panelling, was taken from 
the old private chapel of Stowe House. 
An old yew tree, cut down when the site 
of the chapel was cleared, has been made 
into a Communion Table. 
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The First Train to Alice Springs 

A THRILL IN THE HEART OF AUSTRALIA 

Civilisation Rides On the Iron Horse 
Through the World of the Aborigines 

RAILWAYS AND CANNIBALS SIDE BY SIDE IN THE EMPIRE 


The first train has arrived at Alice 
Springs, the capital of Central Australia, 
as mentioned on the C.N. map last week. 
It is a great step in the progress of the 
line that will one day cross from North 
to South, from Port Darwin to Adelaide. 

While the section from Adelaide to 
Alice Springs is complete, that from Port 
Darwin has only reached Katherine, 
which is several hundred miles from 
Alice Springs. 

Alice Springs is in almost the exact 
middle of Australia, in a region which 
once was supposed to be a desert. It 
is 2000 feet above sea - level, and 
has pleasant scenery. When the rail¬ 
way is completed the place will be freely 
visited by all who wish to see what 
Central Australia is really like. 

Alice Springs has long had the tele¬ 
graph wire, and for some time has had 
a six-weekly motor-mail service north¬ 
ward, and a more frequent service 
southward. Now the railway is there. 

A Reserve for the Natives 

Of course, the population in this 
remotest part of Australia will remain 
small, but its extreme loneliness has 
gone, and its pioneering period is draw¬ 
ing toward its close. 

Our correspondent Mrs. Bates, who 
has spent 23 years studying the life of 
the aboriginal people of this part of 
Central Australia, and trying to alleviate 
their lot as they come into contact with 
the civilisation which represents the 
progress of mankind for many thousands 
of years in advance of their state, sends 
us an interesting summary of her obser¬ 
vations and conclusions. 

A Reserve has been marked out for 
the natives in the central part of the 
continent, where they may live their 
own life without contact with the 
white settlers, who are gradually spread¬ 
ing pastoral settlements wherever the 
climatic conditions are favourable. 

From that Reserve the aborigines, 
who are constantly moving from one 
place where water is found to another 
similar place, arrive in small numbers 
at the great railway which connects all 
the States from Queensland round the 
East and South to Western Australia. 
Mrs. Bates, living in her camp at 
Ooldea, on the Great Western Railway 
in South Australia, comes into contact 
with the wandering parties as they ap¬ 
proach the railway, and seeks to influence 
for • good these primitive remnants of 
perhaps the oldest of human races. 

A New Policy Needed 

The Australasian, one of the greatest 
Australian newspapers, says of Mrs. 
Bates that she is “ the most relia¬ 
ble living authority on the aborigines.” 
Her personal observations lead her to 
the conclusion that the state of these 
original natives of the land is such that 
the attention of the whole Common¬ 
wealth should now be concentrated on 
them afresh, and that a new policy 
toward them should be adopted. 

She is quite* sure that beyond the 
range of civilised observation canni¬ 
balism is being practised. It is not 
that a lack of food compels them to 
kill and *eat their fellow-tribesmen. 
She knows, from what is said to her by 
the natives themselves, that where 
other food could readily be obtained 
two of the last party but one approach¬ 
ing her camp were killed and eaten, and 
in another party that came near five 
men suffered the same fate. 


These practices, she says, recur as 
epidemics when' young men become 
more numerous than usual. Too lazy 
to go hunting, they revert to the 
traditional usage and spear other men. 
Children are not exempt. The native 
tradition is that the men who become 
cannibals are fair sport for a like fate. 

A meal for a meal ” is the rule, and 
they become fugitives and arrive where 
white men are, and stay in their neigh¬ 
bourhood for safety. 

Cannibalism automatically ceases when 
the railway line is reached, but the ven¬ 
detta remains, and when opportunity' 
occurs the relatives of men who have 
been killed must spear the killers, though 
it may not be fatally. 

Mrs. Bates’s Views 

Can this state of things be allowed 
to continue ? Mrs. Bates contends 
that the plan of segregating the natives 
as far as possible in their own Reserve 
is not the best way of dealing with them. 
It would be far better to break up the 
Reserve and throw it open for pastoral 
settlement, she says, for the old method 
of pioneer pastoral settlement wherever 
it could be carried out had far better 
effects on the natives. 

With a few negligible exceptions, 
says Mrs. Bates, the pastoralist with his 
wife and family, who made no song 
about their work, adopted and cared 
for the native races. “ Were I a poet 
(she writes) I could write an epic on 
the patient helpfulness and friendliness 
of the Australian pioneers. They kept 
and housed and fed, perhaps, ten of the 
aborigines because one of them showed 
some ability in helping with the stock 
and the station; and this, not for days 
or weeks, but for years. All over 
Australia this has been done. They 
know they cannot keep this dying race 
alive, and so they have been kind and 
forbearing. That is the work I am 
trying to do.” 

All Old Laws Broken 

These wandering mobs have broken 
all their old laws. They have lost their 
belief in their old men and in the 
magic that followed wrongdoing. Their 
y'oung men are too lazy to hunt for 
their customary food, they kill and eat 
their own mob, and are then frightened 
that someone will come after them. 
They leave their own waters and range 
over country that in no sense belongs 
to them. They have abandoned their 
country and travel continually because 
it gives them a chance of further fights 
and more cannibalism. 

When they reach the railway they be¬ 
come beggars, and depend on the passing 
trains. Some make crude boomerangs 
with white men’s tools, and sell to 
generous passengers for two or three 
shillings weapons not worth a penny. 
In every sense they have become 
decadent. They have never planted a 
tree or a seed in all their lives, and they 
make a desert near every permanent 
water by destroying the trees and shrubs 
and burning the herbage to catch a 
small animal or reptile. Not till they 
have passed out of the country will its 
regeneration begin. 

We do not presume to give advice to 
Australia. She has too great a problem 
for us to solve in reconciling a people of 
ten thousand years ago with the life of 
1929 a.d. But it is more than time that 
these -poor people were properly cared 
for, and that cannibalism ceased in the 
British Empire. 


It’s the 

flavour Flavour FLAVOUR 
that has made these bars so 
popular 


York Milk is the milk choco¬ 
late with the new flavour, the 
real chocolate flavour that is 
quite different. You'll love 
it! Get some of these 
big twopenny bars at 
the sweetshop 
to-nieht. 



Same high 
quality as in 
the larger cakes 


ROWNTREE’S 


YORK MILK 
2° BAR 


EVERY READER OF THE CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER 

ought to know all about 

SECCOTINE 

REG. TRADE MARK. 

WHY? 

Well, every day in life there are things to make or to mend. The things 
to mend may be toys, tools, instruments or important pieces of furniture. 
What is needed is an adhesive of enormous strength, which is always 
ready at a moment’s notice—requiring no heating or other preparation 

THAT IS WHAT SECCOTINE IS- 

an intensely strong adhesive—sticks everything, and is always ready— 
can be used by the child. It is packed in clean small tubes, not difficult 
to open, just pull out a little pin and press the tube gently then close by 
inserting the pin again. Seccotine is sold all the world over—tubes 4 Jd., 
6d., 9d. each. If you wish to learn more about this valuable article 
write for a FREE BOOKLET to McCaw Stevenson & Orr Ltd., 
Linenhall Works, Belfast. The information it contains will surprise you. 



The 11 School-Days” Circle 
Badge,' strongly made in gilt 
metal with full colours in 
enamel. 


The School-Days . 

Circle l 

Here’s something new for Schoolgirls! j 
A club of their own—a club of good fellow- \ 

ship and comradeship that every girl 
should join. Full details of enrolment of | 
“ The School-Days Circle ” are given in this ! 

week’s SCHOOL-DAYS. Every member 
receives a coloured badge, and there are i 
SPLENDID PRIZES EVERY WEEK j 
for those members sending in the best 
jokes, stories, or other interesting features j 


SCHOOL-DA YS 


Every Saturday 2 d. 
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THE GOLD THIEVES 


By T. C. Bridges 

CHAPTER 11 

Clive Climbs 

J7our hours later the canoe was still 
* driving swiftly down" the Lizard. 
Travelling with'the current, Bleak and the 
two boys had covered the better part of 
thirty miles during the afternoon, and now 
at every bend they stopped and looked out 
cautiously, hoping to get a sight of the 
thieves they were chasing. But still there 
was no sign of them. 

Bleak ceased paddling. “ They've been 
making better time than I reckoned," he 
said with a puzzled frown. “ I wonder if 
they've any notion that we’re close on 
them ? ” 

" I don’t see how they possibly' can,” 
said Bruce. “ If we haven’t seen them 
how can they have seen us ? ’’ 

“ They don’t need to have seen us, boy,” 
Bleak answered. “ Just one puff of smoke 
arising above the trees would be plenty to 
warn a chap if he’s a woodsman. And, if 
I’m not mistaken, one of those chaps is a 
half-breed.” 

“ What's a half-breed ? ” asked Bruce. 

” Part French, part Indian. Some of 
’em are bad medicine, but nigh all are'good 
woodsmen.” 

“ But we were at Sheba last night,” 
objected Clive, “ so there was no smoke, 
for them to see." 

” Ay, but the night before we had a good 
fire,” said Bleak. “ And, now I think of it, 
it's mighty likely they may have seen the 
smoke from that.” 

" Then they’d know we had escaped from 
their pit trap,”'suggested Clive. 

Bleak nodded. “ I ain’t sure, but it 
looks that way to me. If they were just 
loafing we’d have seen ’em by now. We’ve 
done some tall travelling since dinner.” 

” It seems to me it’s a case for strategy,” 
said Clive. 

" Strategy ? " repeated Bleak, in a 
puzzled tone. “ I don't get you, boy.” 

Clive laughed. “ I only meant we might 
try the same sort of dodge. There’s a big 
bluff up there to the left, and the top’s 
quite bare. My notion would be to land 
and climb up and see if we can get a sight 
of them.” 

Bleak glanced at the bluff and turned 
the canoe inshore. “ Not a bad notion, 
Clive. You can try it if you’ve a mind to. 
Only be mighty careful you don’t show 
yourself against the skyline. You’d better 
take the glasses.” 

” I’ll be careful,” Clive promised, and a 
minute later was ashore and scrambling 
up the steep. When he neared the top he 
moved more carefully and got down on 
hands and knees. Before he reached the 
ridge he was down on his stomach, crawling 
like a snake. He came to rest behind a 
loose boulder and, raising his head carefully, 
took a look. 

From this height, a couple of hundred 
feet above the river, he could see over a 
great stretch of country, with the river 
winding in wide curves toward the North. 
Far in the distance lay a big lake, its waters 
crimson 1 under the setting Sun, but Clive 
hardly glanced at it: his eyes were scanning 
the river. Scanning it in vain, for he could 
see nothing moving on its surface. 

“ That’s odd,” he said to himself. “ Surely 
they can’t have got as far as the lake.” 
Then, all of a sudden, a little dark object 
crawled into sight round a curve, and Clive 
gave a little gasp as he realised it was the 
canoe they had chased so far and so long. 
He quickly took the glasses from their case 
and focused them. Like magic the dot 
grew into a canoe with three men in it. 
Though the distance was too great to see 
their faces plainly, Clive noticed that the 
one sitting in the stern was a huge fellow. 
He was white, and so was a second, smaller, 
man who sat amidships, but the third, the 
one in the bow, was dark skinned with 
black hair. 

Clive’s first impulse was to hurry back with 
his news, but then it occurred to him it 
was very near sunset and if he waited a 
little,he might see where the gold thieves 
camped. So. he lay still. The canoe 
vanished behind a curve,, to reappear a 
few minutes later in an open stretch beyond. 
Clive's glasses showed him -a low shingle 
bar on the left of this stretch which looked 
to be an ideal camping ground, and the 
gold thieves apparently were of the same 
opinion, for they paddled in and ran their 
canoe ashore. . 

Clive waited long enough to see them 
start unloading, then turned and hurried 
; :,c!.- down the bluff. 


" I’ve seen them all right,” he announced 
to the others. “ They’ve just camped on 
a sandbank about two miles away.” 

Bruce sprang up excitedly. “ Topping 1 
I say, we’ll get them inside an hour. Get 
in, Clive, and let’s push along.” 

A laugh from Bleak damped Bruce’s 
ardour. " What’s the matter. Bleak ? " 
he asked. 

" How were you reckoning to get those 
fellows ? " questioned the guide with 
gentle sarcasm. " Do you reckon they’ll 
come and hold out their hands to be tied, 
or maybe offer to carry the gold home ? ” 

Bruce got rather red. “ I wasn’t thinking 
that, of course. My notion was to surround 
them and hold them up.” 

" You’d maybe find that a mite difficult,” 
said Bleak. “ See here, Bruce, I don’t want 
to preach, but catching up with these fellows 
is one thing and catching ’em another. 
You can take it they’re every one of ’em 
armed, and likely to shoot if anyone inter¬ 
feres with them. We want to get your 
dad’s gold back, but we don’t want to get 
killed a-doing it.” 

Bruce looked half sulky for a moment, 
and then his face cleared. “ Of course 
you're right, Bleak, and I’ll obey orders. 
But what are your orders ? ” 

“ My notion is this. We go on a piece, 
about a mile, say, and stop as close as we 
can without them seeing us. Then we lie 
low till one in the morning, and after that 
paddle very quietly up to their camp. 
Then we crawl on ’em like Indians and 
jump ’em while they’re asleep. Looks 
to me that's the only way we can do it 
without bad trouble.” 

CHAPTER 12 

The Second Trap 

The boys were very silent as they drove 
1 the canoe onward. The prospect of 
getting to grips with the gold thieves was 
tremendously exciting, and the more so 
because of Bleak's words of warning. Clive 
was thinking as he paddled of that huge 
man he had seen through the glasses, and 
he realised that such a man might prove a 


very dangerous adversary. It came to 
him that up here in the wilds there was no 
one to help them if they got into trouble, 
that they had to depend entirely on 
themselves. There was no policeman 
round the corner, and they had before them 
the task of arresting three grown men who 
would probably fight furiously in defence 
of their stolen gold. 

He glanced at Bruce and saw that he was 
evidently thinking the same thoughts, but, 
though Bruce’s face was grave, there was a 
light of battle in his eyes, for Bruce was a 
born fighter. 

The rumble of the rapid made itself 
heard, and next minute they came to its 
head. It was steep, but short and straight, 
and, as the other canoe had passed it, 
none of them expected any difficulty. 
Another few seconds and the canoe went 
flying down the spout, but as she drove 
through the channel there came a slight 
jar. For an instant she seemed to stop 
and to be on the point of spinning round, 
but with a powerful stroke Bleak righted 
her, and again she leaped forward. 

" She hit something ! ” cried Bruce, 

“ Get to the bank ! ” snapped Bleak, but 
Clive was already paddling like mad, for 
he alone had seen the great rent torn in the 
bottom of the frail craft, through which the 
water was spouting with alarming force. 
Quick as they were the water was over his 
ankles before they reached the shallow 
edge of the pool, where Bruce leaped out, 
and, catching hold of the bow, tugged the 
canoe to the bank. 

“ Get the stuff out ! ” ordered Blc-ak. 
His face was so black it startled Clive. 
Between them they took the loads out of the 
canoe ; then, by Bleak’s direction, turned 
her over. A whistle of dismay escaped 
Clive’s lips as he saw the extent of the 
damage, for a jagged hole two feet long 
had been ripped in the fabric of the canoe. 
” But what did it ? ” he asked, looking at 
Bleak. “ The other canoe came through all 
right, and the channel seemed deep and 
straight enough." 

” The channel was all right,” replied 
Bleak, with a grim edge to his voice. ” It 
was the snag those fellows put there that 
wrecked us.” 

Clive’s eyes widened. 

” Another trap ? ” he exclaimed. 


“ Yes, and we ran into it like a pack o’ 
softies. I’m plumb ashamed of myself.” 

" But you couldn’t see it,” urged Clive. 
" No one could see it.” 

“ They weren’t fools enough to put it 
where we could see it,” said Bleak bitterly ; 
" but it’s just the sort of thing I ought to 
have been watching for.” 

" The damage is done, and there’s no use 
grousing about it,” said practical-minded 
Bruce. “ The big question is whether we can 
repair it.” 

“ Oh, I can fix her all right,” Bleak told 
him ; “ but it’s a whole da) - job.” 

“ Then,” said Bruce, " the best thing wo 
can do is to go on and bag the canoe the 
thieves are using. Wo haven’t more than a 
mile or two to go.” 

Clive shook his head. 

“ That’s no use, Bruce. Their camp is 
the far side of the river." 

Bruce frowned. 

" That’s bad. But at a pinch we might 
swim across.” 

" Nothing doing, son,” said Bleak curtly. 
" The water’s nigh ice cold ; she’s running 
mighty high and fast. There ain’t a living 
man could do it and land the other side fit 
for a hard scrap.” 

Bruce stuck to his idea. 

“ We could cut some logs and make a raft, 
and carry our clothes and guns across that 
way. And the beauty of it is that we’d sur¬ 
prise them, for they are probably thinking 
we’re all drowned.” 

Bruce’s argument seemed to impress 
Bleak, and he stood silent, his lips tightly 
compressed and a frown furrowing his 
forehead. The boys watched him anxiously. 

" It’s not a bad notion,” he said at last. 

“ Then you'll try it ? ” begged Bruce. 

" We’ll try it,” said Bleak ; “ but this 
time we’re going to be mighty careful, and 
the first thing we’ll do is to hide the canoe 
and the stores.” 

Behind the beach the brush was thick, 
and they carried the canoe and stores 
deep into the bushes and covered them up. 
All they took tvas a saw, a rope, their guns, 
and a little food. 

. Of course they dared not light a fire, so 
they quickly ate a cold supper, and then set 
to work to make their raft. There was plenty 
of driftwood at the bottom of the rapid, 
and enough light remained in the sky for 
them to fasten half a dozen of these pieces 
together with rope. It was just full dark as 
they finished and moored the raft ready lor 
their expedition. 

The boys were anxious to go at once, but 
Bleak said ; 

” No; we’re got to wait till midnight. 
Folks sleep heaviest between one and two 
in the morning, and that’s the time I aim 
to catch them. You boys lie down and get 
a rest. I’ll watch.” 

Clive was so excited he did not believe it 
possible to sleep, but he was more tired than 
he knew, and within a few minutes both he 
and Bruce had dropped off. It seemed no 
time at all before Bleak was shaking them 
awake. “ Time to be shifting," he said. 
“ Come right along.” 

The clouds were thicker than- ever, and, 
though there was a moon somewhere behind 
them, it was very dark indeed. They' had 
to grope their way to the raft. It sagged 
under their weight, and the ice-cold water 
soaked them and made them shiver. But 
the boys were too excited to mind this. 

They had kept two paddles, and with 
these Bleak and Bruce worked hard in an 
effort to drive the clumsy craft across 
the river; but the stream was so strong it had 
carried them a long way down before they 
were able to land on the far side. 

" Tie her up tight,” whispered Bleak, as 
he got ashore. “ Maybe we shall need 
her again.” 

“ I hope we won't,” returned Clive. ” I 
expect to use their canoe to get back.” 

“ It’s a good thing to be hopeful,” 
said Bleak. "Now, you two, follow me, 
and just remember that a dead stick 
breaking sounds as loud as a pistol shot 
on a night like this.” 

The crawl through the woods seemed end¬ 
less. Bleak made a long round inland over 
very' rough country. Clive’s clothes were 
nearly' dry, but he himself was wet with 
perspiration when at last Bleak stopped. 

“ There’s their fire,” he whispered, point¬ 
ing to a dull glow which showed through 
the bushes about a hundred paces distant. 
" I can’t tell just where they’re sleeping, 
but I reckon it’s pretty'close. Now, I'm 
a-going first, and, Bruce, you’ll follow next, 
then Clive. Whatever happens, don't either 
of you rise up or show y'ourselves till I do. 
I don’t want to scare ye, but you’ve got to 
remember we’re dealing with desperate men, 
and any mistake will be apt to have mighty' 
serious consequences.” 


Jacko Loses the baby 

I t was Grandpa’s birthday, and Grandpa was giving a little party to celebrate 
the occasion, for he was ninety' years old. 

" A great age ! ” said Father Jacko. " I fear I shan’t live as long.” 

“ Why are you wearing that great coat on a hot day like this ? ” asked his wife. 
" Is it hot ? ” said Father Jacko. “ I hadn’t noticed it. In fact I’m feeling 
distinctly' chilly'.” 

“ Then you’ve got a cold,” declared Mother Jacko. " You’d better go to bed.” 
Poor Father’s cold grew rapidly worse. Mother Jacko was so anxious about 
him that she refused to leave him. " I shan’t go to Grandpa’s,” she told Jacko. 
“ But I don’t want to disappoint Baby. Can I trust you to look after him ? ” 



“ Of course,” said Jacko. “ I’ll take care of him. You needn’t worry.” 

His mother wasn’t too sure, but she said no more, and presently off they went. 

Jacko, who hadn’t quite known what to expect, was agreeably surprised at 
Grandpa’s excellent taste in cakes and ices. He spent a very pleasant afternoon, 
and went away at last feeling that he couldn’t have done better for himself. 

Baby' Jacko had had a good time too ; as the y'oungest guest he had been made 
a great fuss of. But he was very tired, and fell asleep in the train. 

“ Poor little beggar 1 ” said Jacko. He thought of taking him into his arms, 
but, catching sight of the luggage rack overhead, an idea occurred to him. He 
caught up his little brother and swung him gently on to it. 

“ Soft as a cradle,” he said, “ and safer, for he can’t fall out.” 

Half an hour later he jumped out of the train and ran home. 

“ Where’s Baby ? ” asked his mother. 

Jacko’s face fell. “ Coo ! I’ve left him on the rack ! ” he exclaimed. “ Don’t 
worry, mother,” he said as he raced out of the house. ” He’ll be all right.” 

And he was—no thanks to Jacko. They' found him, still sleeping soundly in 
his strange cradle; none the worse for his adventure. 


TO BE CONTINUED 
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“Good! It's 
Mason’s! And 
teetotal too!” 

Prime Beer can be made at 
home at a cost of only 6d. 
per gallon from a 9d. bottle of 

Ma§©n 9 s 
Extract ©f Herbs 

Buy a bottle to-day from your grocer, chemist or stores, or 
send 1/- in stamps for bottle enough to make 8 gallons, 

NEWBALLAND MASON, LIMITED, NOTTINGHAM. 


Does The Brain Rule The Mind ? 
Or The Mind Rule The Brain ? 


Sir Oliver Lodge contributes to the current number 
of My Magazine a most interesting article on this 
subject. It has attracted a great deal of attention. 

But that is what My Magazine does every 
month, for it deals with the things that matter in 
a way that all can understand. 

Here are some more of the things in the August 
number, which is now on sale everywhere. 

Buchan and His Cold Snaps 

The Man Who Forecast Our Cold Spells in Summer. 

How Life Goes 

The Way the Animals Get About the World. 

A Strange Chapter of a Queer Country 

An Interesting Story from Abyssinia. 

Jan Smuts of the British Empire 

A Really Great Man. 

MY MAGAZINE 

Arthur Mee’s Monthly 


The Paper for Manly Boys 

CHUMS Saturday 2d, 


On Sale at all Newsagents. 


Buy a copy To-day ^ 


Ambrosia Milk Chocolate is made by 




therefore the BEST that can be made. 

“Not one thirst 
in ten packets” 





CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d. 

Send 5 of thesn coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to the FLEET PEN CO., 119, Fleet Street, 
E.C.4. By return you will receive a handsome Lever 
Self-Filling FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid Gold Kib 
(Fine, Medium, or Broad), usually 10/6. Fleet price 4/-, 
or witn 5 coupons only 2/9. De Luxe Model. 27- 
extra. 



You 
will 
enjoy 
// reading 

this Free Book 

“ The Questions Children Ask ”is the title of a 
delightfully illustrated 3 2-page Booklet speci¬ 
ally written to give you a clear knowledge of 

Arthur Mee’s great work - 

THE CHILDREN’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

(CHILDREN will be delighted by the Free Illustrated Book; 

but its main purpose is to help parents to decide whether 
to give their children and themselves the benefit of “ The 
Children’s Encyclopedia.” In every school some children learn 
little more than the bare bones of their lessons. Others, because 
they have general knowledge, seem marked out as the predestined 
“scholarship children.” These 10 volumes are full of 
educative material. 

Parents are responsible If you are in doubt — 
to their children 


It is your duty to be able to 
answer your children s questions. 
It has been well said that all men 
wish their sons and daughters to be 
better equipped than themselves. Will 
not “ The Children’s Encyclopedia” 
improve your children’s equipment? 


the Free Illustrated Book “ Ques¬ 
tions Children Ask ” is such a 
complete contents-list of “ The 
Children’s Encyclopedia ” that 
when you have read it you will 
know beyond question that this is 
a work that will do wonders for 
your children’s future if it is in 
your home. And it can so easily 
be there—you send only 5/- with 
your order and the balance in small 
monthly subscriptions. 

Don’t wait. You incur no responsibility by sending for the Free 
Illustrated Book—neither to return nor pay for it, nor to buy the ten 
volumes which it describes and illustrates. We want you to have the Free 
Book, and you are welcome to give it to a friend when you have done with it. 

SENDFOR THEFREEBOOK TODA Y 


Ten Volumes 
7412 Pages 
16,000 Pictures 


Here Is 
the 

Coup© 


I 


THE “CHILDREN S NEWSPAPER” 
COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET. 

The Educational Book Co., Ltd., 

Tallis Street, Whitefriars, London, E.C.4. 

Dear Sirs,—Please forward me, FREE and 
POST FREE, a copy of your illustrated book¬ 
let describing the ten volumes of “ The Child¬ 
ren’s Encyclopedia,” and giving full particulars 
of the subscription terms for the work. 


for It i 


Name . 
Address 


Occupation ..C«N.7. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for l is. a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s. 6d. ayear. (Canada 14s.) 


THE BRAN TUB 

Find the Number 

There is a number which when 
divided by either two, three, 
four, five, or six will leave a re¬ 
mainder of one, but when divided 
by seven leaves nothing. What is 
tlv; number ? Answer next week 
Wild Flower of the Week 

Wormwood 

■pms short, woody little plant, 
made grevish-white by its 
covering of silky down, was given 
its popular 
name because 
it was sup¬ 
posed to ward 
off insect pests, 
the worm part 
of the name 
being from the 
Anglo -Saxon 
werian to keep 
off and the 
wood a corrup¬ 
tion of mod, a 
maggot. Much 
more pleasing is its scientific 
name of Artemisia, from Artemis, 
the Greek goddess Diana. It is 
common ail over Europe and 
Russian Asia, and in Britain 
grows mostly near the sea. In the 
ignorant old days it was thought 
to have the power of expelling 
demons, and was also called St. 
John's Herb. , 

An Acrostic 

All the words indicated in the 
clues are composed of the 
same number of letters. When 
placed one under the other the 
central letters will spell the name 
of a republic. 

Dramatic art. A blacksmith’s 
instrument. A citrous fruit. 
Indispensable part of a motor-car. 
Amusing. A garden implement. 
Used at every meal. A newer next week 


Step Words 



a word of eight letters meaning a 
guardian or watchman is formed. 
The letters may be added in any 
order and the existing letters may 
be transposed if necessary, but 
proper words must be formed at 
each stage. It will help you to 
know that the five-letter word is a 
kind of barrier. Answer next week 



Other Worlds Next Week | Next Week’s Nature Calendar 

■JhiE last swifts are seen flying 
south. The notes of the 
cole tit are last heard. The com¬ 
mon linnet’s song ceases. The 
hornet fly appears. The large 
eggar moth is seen. Mushrooms 
are found in the fields. Large- 
flowered hemp-nettle, mugwort, 
purple rnelic grass, red goosefoot, 
and car’.ine thistle are in bloom. 
Honeysuckle berries are ripe. 

Reversals 



JN the morn¬ 
ing t h e 
planets Venus 
and Jupiter 
are in the 
East. In the 
evening Sat¬ 
urn is in the 
South. Our 
picture shows the Moon as it may 
be seen looking South at 9 p m. 
on August 8. 


Thank You 

Ye who visit Oxshott Heath, 

I would fain remind you 
Orange peel and paper must 
Not be left behind you. 

As we range these beauty spots 
Nothing’s more unsightly 
Than the litter careless folk 
Strew about so lightly. 
Whosoever sins in this, 

Heedless of these verses, 

Surely brings upon himself 
Many bitter curses. 

A Notice Board at Oxshott 


Ici On Parle Franfais 



Une armoire La torche Le carreaa 


Mon habit est d£jit dans I’armoire. 
La torche est un flambeau grossier. 
Notre salle etaitornce de carreaux. 

The Coldest Places 
Yhe lowest temperature ever 
recorded was registered in 
the Strait of Matochkin, Nova 
Zembla, where the thermometer 
sank to 70 degrees Centigrade be¬ 
low freezing-point. During- a 
period of thirty years the highest 
temperature registered there was 
IS degrees Centigrade. 

Another very cold place is 
Verkhoyansk, in Siberia, where a 
temperature of 69 'S degrees Centi¬ 
grade below freezing-point has 
been reached. 

Those Who Come and 
Those Who Go 

How many people are bom in 
your town and how many die ? 
Here are the figures for five weeks 
in 12 towns. The five weeks up to 
June 29 , 1929, are compared with 
the corresponding weeks last year. 


TOWN BIRTHS DEATHS 



1929 

1928 

1929 

1928 

London . 

7685 

7562 

4054 

4435 

Glasgow . 

2297 

2377 

1283 

1341 

Manchester! 562 

1302 

851 

868 

Dublin . 

1119 

1153 

476 

510 

Edinburgh 

776 

780 

507 

513 

Hull 

585 

572 

308 

291 

Cardiff . 

395 

400 

208 

196 

Brighton . 

244 

207 

153 

190 

Preston . 

215 

181 

131 

1.35 

Grimsby . 

163 

190 

80 

.80 

Exeter . 

til 

112 

69 

87 

Chester . 

111 

84 

39 

24 


Yhe first line in each of these 
couplets is the definition 
of a word and the second fine in 
each case is the definition of that 
word reversed. 

To make a sharp sound. 

In kitchens are found. 

A chicken’s cry. 

To look or pry. 

Streams do move thus on their 
way. 

This beast hunts in packs for 
prey. Answer next week 

What Shakespeare Meant 
Henry V occur the lines 
“ Nothing teems but hateful 
docks, rough thistles, kecksies, 
burs.” Kecksy was the name for 
the dry, hollow stalk of a plant. 

“ Govern these, ventages with 
your finger and thumb,” we read 
in Hamlet. A ventage.was a small 
hole in a musical instrument such 
as a flute or a flageolet. 

Pictures from the Atlas 


£[ere is another picture from 
the atlas—Spain turned 
into the-head of a friar. 

Is Your Name Smith ? 

Yhis surname is almost invari¬ 
ably a reference to the busi¬ 
ness or calling of an ancestor of the 
present-day Smiths, but in some 
cases it may be a corruption of the 
old word smeeth, meaning a plain, 
and may have arisen from the fact 
that an ancestor of the Smiths 
lived on'a plain and was known as 
John or Henry of the Smeeth and 
then as John or Henry Smeeth.' 

LAST WEEk’S ANSWERS 
r A Farmer’s Problem 

19 cows, 1 sheep, SO geese. 

What Am I? A Word Addition 

Emerald. Vivien. 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 





Dr MERRYMAN 

Hard Boiled 

Chicken was served up in the 
seaside boarding-house, but— 
well, it might have been a 
tenderer bird. 

“ I don’t know much about 
these things,” one man was heard 
lo say, “ but I feel sure that bird 
came from a hard-boiled egg.” 


A Sheepish Answer 



Y farmer met a Comic Sheep, 
And stopped with it to parley. 

“ Do you like wheat ? ” be 
asked. The sheep 

Replied, “ No, I like baa- ley !,” 

Air-Minded 

Robinson was speaking. “ I 
bear you have taken up 
flying, Mr. Brown,” he said. 
.“That’s rather wonderful for a 
man of your age. Do you go in 
for stunting ? ” 

- “ Oh, no,” replied Mr. Brown, 
who was something between fifty 
and sixty, “ I may be air-minded 
but 1 am not hare-brained.” 

Guess Again 

Yhe bumptious young man 
slowed down his car by the 
traffic policeman. 

“ Say, Robert,” lie said, “ which 
is the way to High Street ? ” 
'“Who'told you my name is 
Robert ? ” demanded the police¬ 
man. 

“ Nobody; I just guessed it,” 
was the reply. 

“ Well, you can just guess your 
way to High Street.” 

An Accomplished Fact 

Jhe young man was boasting. 

“ No man ever' made me 
look silly,” he said. 

“ Then who did it ? ” risked-Iris 
elderly friend. . 

No Connoisseur 

jyfR. 'Newricii was after a 
country residence. The agent 
had succeeded in getting him in¬ 
terested in a beautiful old place. 

“ I forgot to mention, sir,” 
said the agent, “ that there are 
some old stained-glass windows 
in tlie liou.se.” 

“That’s quite all right,” said 
Mr. Newricii. “ If we can’t get 
the stain off we can put in new 
windows.” 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 


' I 'he Leslies were having a 
* camping holiday, their 
three tents pitched on Cap¬ 
tain Archdale’s estate. 

Mona was the youngest of 
the party and she liked run¬ 
ning errands, so when they 
asked her to fetch some eggs 
she whistled to Billy the 
terrier and started off. 

At the farm Mrs. Pratt 
warned her, “ Go back by 
the Dell, miss, with that 
dog; the bailiff has got a 
new bulldog, and he’s 
terribly fierce.” 

The Dell was a lovely 
place with a deep gorge in 
which ran a stream. Sud¬ 
denly Mona saw something 
white on the other side—a 
bulldog coming toward them ! 


Clutching Billy in her arms, 
she fled back to an ivy-clad 
oak, and swung herself out 
of reach of the bulldog’s 
ugly jaws just- as he came 
snuffling up. 

Dragging the half-choked 
Billy with her, she scrambled 
on to a wide branch that 
made a convenient seat. 

Billy, recovering, struggled 
to get at the bulldog standing 
below with gaping mouth and 
lolling tongue. 

" Quiet, Billy ! Lie down ! ” 
Mona commanded, holding on 
to him. Save him from the 
bulldog’s deadly grip she 
must, in spite of himself. , 

Time passed. With a 
“ Humph ! ” the bulldog lay 
down, head on paws. 


© & ' 

What could they be think¬ 
ing in camp ? And how 
cramped Mona was getting ! 



At last she saw a quiver 
run through the bulldog’s 
body and it rose to its feet 


Rescuing Billy 

as Captain Archdale came 
down the little path. 

" Hallo 1 What: are you 
doing up there ? ” he cried. 

“ He wanted to attack 
Billy ; I only just saved him,” 
explained Mona. 

Captain Archdale burst out 
laughing. "Attack Billy! Poor 
old Quangle wouldn’t hurt a 
fly : And you’ve let him keep 
you prisoner up that tree ? ” 

" I thought he was the 
bailiff’s, and fierce,” said a 
crestfallen Mona, descending. 

" The bailiff does not allow 
bis dog out alone,” explained 
the captain still laughing. 

The affair was treated as a 
great jest in the camp, and 
“ Mona’s bulldog ” was not 
soon forgotten. 



tip-top 

QUALITY 

TOFFEE 

Sharp’s 
Super-Kreem 
Toflee started at 
the top of the toflee 
class and has remained 
there ever since. Always gains 
lull marks for purity anu excellence 
of flavour. Everyone likes it, tor every¬ 
one likes the best that money can buy. 

6? PER ■% lb. 

From all confectioner's, either hit 
freight or in dainty containers 

E, Sharp & Sons, Ltd., Maidstone 



SHARP’S 




TOFFEE 

M.inAVnur 






The ChiSdren’s 
Choice 


HOVIS provides vital 
nourishment for building 
s'mrdy young bodies and 
growing frames. Give the 
children HOVIS because 
they like it and because 
it is so good for them. 

HdVIS 

Best Bakers Bake it. 

HOVIS Ltd.. Lokdon. Bristol Macclesfield. Etc 
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